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The Situation in Indochina 


The establishment of a United States 
or Vietnam (comprising Tonkin, An- 
nam and Cochinchina). following the 
signing of the Franco-Vietnam agree- 
ment of March 8, 1949, is expected 
within a few weeks. Bao Dai, the 
former emperor of Annam who re- 
signed to pave the way for the peace- 
ful settlement of the differences be- 
tween various political groups in his 
couniry, has been endeavouring with 
Sreat zeai to bring back peace and 
order to the people and he has finally 
succeeded to convince the French Gov- 
ernment to grant an almost complete 
measure of national independence to 
the Vietnamese. Bao Dai returned on 
April 28 to his country and established 
his provisional headquarters at Dalat. 
with the support of the majority of 
his countrymen and all _ political 
parties and associations save one: the 
Vietmin under Dr. Ho Chi Minh’s con- 
trol. The future government of Viet- 
nam will be headed by Geaeral Kuan 
as premier and Dr. Tran Van Huu as 
deputy prime minister and is to start 
official functions at Hanoi as soon as 
the Franco-Vietnam agreement of 
March 8 has been ratified by the 
French and the Vietnam governments. 

Although it appears that the strife 
between the French and the Viet- 
namese has come to an end and re- 
lations between the two peoples have 
returned to cordiality the opposition 
of the Vietmin is as uncompromising 


as ever. The supreme test for the 
new sovereign state of Vietnam— 
which may become a_ constitutional 


monarchy or may be a republic with 
Bao Dai as president—will be .the con- 
ciliation of the differences with the 
Vietmin. Ho Chi Minh has so far in- 
dicated that he will not negotiate and 
thet he will continue the fight for 
complete independence and the 
severance of relations with France; in 
this program he finds himself strongly 
supported by the Vietnam Communist 
Party (VCP) which, since the Chinese 
Communists have swept far into the 
south of their own country, appear to 
have stiffened in their attitude and, 
hoping as they do for outside  as- 
sistance, have made bold and chal- 
lenging statements which preclude any 
agreement between the state of Viet- 
nam and the Vietmin. Thus, an un- 
easy future in the northern part of 
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Indochina must be taken into con- 
sideration when trying to forecast the 
shape of things to come in Indochina. 

An increasing number of  Viet- 
namese is rallying around the new 
government and it is particularly the 
person of the ex-emperor Bao Dai 
who commands the loyalty of mil- 
lions. The national aspirations of the 
politically conscious sector of the Viet- 
namese satisfied, the clash between 
two social conceptions, viz. democracy 
vs. communism, is coming into clear 
vision. Henceforth ithe ‘struggle in 
Indochina will assume _ the character 
of a civil war with all conservative 
and liberal democratic groups on one 


side, but allied with France, against 
the communist-led Vietmin. What 
military and other assistance France 


can give to the new state of Vietnam 
will certainly be given but the out- 
come of this struggle is far from cer- 
tain to predict. Although the military 
might of France is vastly superior to 
the guerillas of the Vietmin, the na- 
ture of the terrain and the fanaticism 
of the VCP-led bush and jungle fighters 
form very formidable obstacles to a 
clear-cut pacification, that is decisive 
defeat of the guerillas: It will be best 
to reconcile oneself to the unpleasant 
inevitability of containing the gueril- 
jas in certain districts of the north. 
contiguous to China, and otherwise io 
concentrate on the _ eradication ot 
sabotage and ambushes in the rest of 
Vietnam. The French High Commis- 
sioner Leon Pignon and the commander 
of the French naval forces in the Far 
East Admiral Battet are confident that 
the new state of Vietnam will pros- 
per and will not suffer to any serious 
extent from the depredations of the 
Vietmin. But it remains to be seen 
how efficient or otherwise will be the 
guerilla fighters of the Vietmin after 
contact, of a military nature, has been 
achieved between the Chinese com- 
munist-led armies and the _ forces 
under He Chi Minh’s command. 

In the two other constituent states 
of Indochina, the Kingdoms of Laos 
and Cambodia, the progress of econo- 
mic rehabilitation and Franco-Lao- 
tian-Cambodian co-operation has been 
remarkable. Both states are to become 
associated members of the French 
Union and will enjoy equal rights 
with the other members of the French 
Commonwealth. In both Kingdors 
there is a minority of Vietnamese but 
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these peopie are not politically 
posed to the native poputation and 
gcod domestic relations between all 
peoples exist, French influence, 
especially cultural, is increasing in 
Laos and Cambodia and the develop- 
ment ci these two states can be 
viewei with confidence as there exists 
no friction between the French and 
the native populations. 

The overseas Chinese problem in 
Indochina is so far of little urgency. 
As elsewhere in the Far East Chinese 
merchants have gained a picminent 
position especially in the distributing 
trades and their finaneial success is 
often envied by the natives—a condi- 
tion which is alse observed in Indo- 
china. Greater skili and thrift have 
contributed fo the elevation of the 
station of the overseas Chinese and 
there always have been close relations 
between the French and Chinese mer- 
cnants. 

The nationalistic movement in Viet- 
nam has caused increasing animosity 
between the natives and the Chinese 
and many Chinese families do not ex- 
pect to continue in Indechina for a 
very long time. At any rate, the pre- 
dominant commercial position of a 
large number of Chinesc is being 
challenged and there can be no doubt 
that especially the Vietmin, in spite 
of its communist leadership, will com- 
pel the surrende; of overseas Chinese 
privileges and, generally, recluce their 
share in the trade and production 
(vice) of Vietnam. The Chinese Com- 
munist Party appears to be in sym- 
pathy with the econemic policies of 
the leftist and nationalist movements 
in Far Fesiern countries although 
they are directed against the interests 
o? the majority of overseas Chinese 
residents On principle, the commercial 
stranglehold which, in several countries 
in the Far Easi. overseas Chinese mer- 
chants have secured is to be liquidated 
voluniarily but whether in future the 
Chinese communists will be able to 
persuade their co-nationals abroad to 
abide by these principles remains to 
be seen. Friendship between the 
peoples in the Orient depends largely 
or genuine equality and reciprocity— 
slogans which the Chinese without any 


op- 


exception have been rciterated ad 
nauseam. In countries like Siam, the 
Phitvp: cs. Burma ete. the native 


population looks askance at the posi- 
tion of Chinese in the trade and 
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finance of their respective countries 
and the various govermmeuts are an- 
xious to curb drastically the activities 


of the Chinese. To ensure good rela- 
tions between China, the overseas 
Chinese and the peoples of other Far 
Eastern countries it will be essential 


that the overseas Chinese merchants 
will vovuntarily retreat and otherwise 
sincerely assimilate themselves. 


the centre of Chinese 
business is in Cholon but in North 
Vietnam (Hanoi and Haiphong) are 
also important numbers of these for- 
eign nationals. In the endeavour to 
curtail Chinese immigration and 
the business activities of Chinese 
generally all parties in Indochina are 
of one mind. At present there are 
steps taken to repatriate thousands of 
Chinese in North Vietnam and the 
Chinese population in Hanoi and Hai- 
phong is pound to decline as investiga- 
tions of registration and immigration 
papers carried out in these cities re- 
vealed that about 20% of the Chinese 
do not hold valid documents and are 
therefore required to ieave the coun- 
try. It will be very significant for the 
future of Sino-Vietnam relations to 
watch the progress of the campaign of 
the Vietrnin in connection with the 
alleged assistance rendered or to be 
rendered by the Chinese Communist 
Party and its military formations. 


In Indochina 


Indochina in 1948 


In a climacteric political world strain- 
ed by the antagonism between Soviet 
ideology and the Western Powers, Asia 
and the Far East have been particularly 
troubled during 1948 by the armed 
struggles which have, in some countries, 
taken an extremely serious character. 
Hndochina, whose economic and adminis- 
trative machinery had been completely 
disorganised since the Japanese action 
of 9th March 1945, has seen manifested 
on various parts of her territory, the 
prooy of the forces unleashed on the 
19th December 1946 (start of the inter- 
necine warfare by the Vietmin). An im- 
portant partof Tonkin andthe greater 
part of Annam have been able to return 
to a relatively satisfactory economic 
life, but the action of rebels and ter- 
rorists has continued to impede the 
normal! development of reconstruction of 
the States of Indochina. 


Great efforts have however been made 
to solve the Franco-Vietnam problem 
pacifically; they have ended by the 
signing on 8th June 1948 of the Pro- 
tocol at Baie d’Along where a basis 
was drafted out on which negotiations 
for a definite treaty were being con- 
sidered. Furthermore in December, the 
independeace of Cambodia within the 
French Union had been solemnly pro- 
claimed and in course of the year Cam- 
bodian and Laotian representatives have 
taken their seats in the French Union 
Assembly at Versailles. Meanwhile the 
Indochinese institutions have ‘been trans- 


forming and organising themselves so 
as to be harmoniously adapted to the 
new conditions which wil] result from 
the independence of the Associated 
States. From che economic point of view 
the action is co-ordinated by the 
Mconomic Committee which has held two 
important meetings at Dalat in May 
and December, and whose conclusions 
are followed as regards their applica- 
tion by the permanent commissions. 
Amongst the principal measures result- 
ing from the working of the Economic 
Committee is the transfer to the Gov- 
ernments of the Associated States of 
the Excise duties administration and its 
relevant revenue as well as the creation 
of an Indochinese Note-Issue Office, 
which were confirmed by the French 
Bye-Law of 25th September 1948. 


A plan of reconstruction of equipment 
and of modernization of Indochina was 
also. examined by the Economic 
Committee. It has been approved in 
Paris by the Decree of 18th September 
1948, and is being methodically followed 
up. With the view of intensifying this 
procedure in the framework of the 
politica] evolution, the creation of an 
Indochinese (Cornmittee of the scheme 
has been decided upon, and in which 
Vietnam, Cambodian, Laotian and 
Firench expert technicians will have 
to decide the methods of initiating the 
decisions arrived at. Furthermore an 
Organisation of technical study” the 
“Societe Indochinoise d’etud> -t de 
reconstruction economique (S.I.E.R.E)” 
has been created by the Decree of 2nd 
April 1948; it allows to the Associated 
States the benefit of the technical 
resources of the ereat professional 
organisations of France. And in fact, 
the reconstruction showed itself in 
1948 to have been responsible for a 
considerable jmprovement in the means 
of production, the modernisation of 
destroyed enterprises and the setting up 
of extensive works such as the hydro- 
electric equipment of the Danhim dam. 


Despite the political situation being 
still unsettled the Indochinese preduction 
has shown an appreciable pregress in 
about all sections, but, of course, it still 
remains far below pre-war days. It has 
been exported in 1948: 220.000 tons 
of rice and derivatives therefrom (of 
which 170,000 tons in the frame of the 
quota of the 1.E.F.C.) against 90,500 +. 
in 1947. Likewise Indian corn exports 
reached 45,000 t. against 5,000 in the 
previous ‘year. Rubber production is 
increasing and goes from 38.600 t. to 
43,700 t. Industry and coal mining 
oroduction have increased appreciably. 
The coa} mines have supplied 359,000 i. 
of anthracite against 259,000 in 1947 
and the cement works production nearly 
100,000 tons, i.e. twice the quantity 
produced in the previous year. Niam- 
Dinh cotton mills have v2-started and 
at the end of the year theiy production 
quota has been quite accountable in the 
textiles’ consumption, 


On the other hand the purchasing 


from foreign countries has consider- 
ably improved during the past year, 
because of the increase in imports which 
have been higher than pre-war level. 
This fact brought the Authorities to 
slacken the vigidit; of Exchange Re- 
gulations and to adopt a mcre liberal — 
policy as regards trade matters. How- 
ever, the scarcity of Foreign exchange 
due to the small amount of exports, 
and the difficulty in the country of 
means of transportation necessitate the 
megunrnees A of the Exchange Control 
as well as that of regulations governine 
the distribution of imported produce 


Moreover, there is still a great need 
of equipment and consumers’ goods and 
this explains the continuing rise in 
prices. This rise was stimulated during 
the first six months of last year by a 
similar rise in both the French and the 
world markets and at two different 
times, ie., in February and October 
resulted in successive devaluations, due 
to the fluctuations in the rate of ex- 
change of the franc. The setting up of 
the price-level has not been the same in 
every part of the country but never- 
theless quite similar everywhere. The 
discrepancy in prices showing between 
various areas which were striking in 
1947 have been less so owing to im- 
provement in transportation; this ten- 
deney to price-leve] has resulted in the 
vise being less in the North (Hanoi, 
Vientiane) than in the South (Saigon, 
Phnom Penh). New adjustments in 
remunerations and salaries became 
necessary to meet the rise in the cost 
of living. Such evolution has been 
effected without trouble but sometimes 
with some delaw in the rise of prices 
thus leaving insufficient remuneration 
for some groups of workers. 


It seems that once more the solution 
to these problems, either economic or 
social, is the return to order and 
security, that is to say the end of 
aestructive factors and the settine up 
ct constructive and productive activities 
in their stead. 
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Industrial Progress in Hongkong 


More factories are operating now in 
-Hongkong than at any time before and 
the number of employed industria] la- 
bour is also steadily increasing. At the 
end of last year there were registered 
1266 factories with 63,873 workers (for 
groups and details vide our issue of Feb, 
9, pp. 172/74) while there were regis- 
tered as at March 31, 1949 a total of 
1284 factories with 65,271 workers 
(29,563 male, 25,708 female). ‘The in- 
crease for factories amounts to 114%, and 
for workers to 2.19%. In March 148, 
there were only registered 1143 fac- 
tories with 60,650 workers (35,770 male, 
24,880 female). During 12 months, 
from March 1948, to 1949, the number 
of factories increased by 141 (12.34%) 
and the number of workers increased 
by 4621 (7.62%). 


The industrial groups employing the 
largest Numbers of workers are: tex- 
tiles, shipping & transport, machinery, 
rubber goods, printing, electrical ma~ 
chinery, food & beverages, chemicals. 

During the first quarter of 1949 a 
total of 58 factory registration certifi- 
cates were issued and applications for 
registration for the same period num- 
bered 76. In 1948, there were per aver- 
age month 24 certificates issued and 26 
applications received. 


In the textile industry of Hongkong 
remarkable progress has been recorded 
within one year. About 4700 workers 
found new employment in this industry 
(from March 1948 to March 1949) with 
the establishment of about 20 new 
mills. At present there are working 
here 13 spinning mills (2541 workers), 
154 weavers (6003), 32 finishing mills 
(509), 200 knitters (6277), 35 weaving 
apparel and clothing mills (1331 work- 
ers). The number of workers employed 
in the 96 printing enterprises is now 
3228, and there are 686 workers more 
in the Colony’s newspapers. Rubber 
shoe factories number 47 with 4277 
workers. 4 match factories employ 1176 
workers. 


In the heavy industry there are at 
present 18 iron foundries (566 workers), 
2 steel rolling mills (426), 2 wolfram 
ore refineries (17) and 2 manganese ore 
refineries (54). 109 metal wares fac- 
tories. employ 4045 workers, 5 enamel 
ware factories 1460, 73 machinery re- 
pair factories 1159 workers. In the 
transport industry, shipbuilding and re- 
pairing employs the largest number of 
workers; there are now 19 large and 
small dockyards and slipways employ- 
ing a total of 8871 workers. The tram- 
way of the Colony employs in its wcrk- 


PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICTY 
(in Kilowatt Hours) 


Monthly 
Monthly Monthly Average 
Average Average January February March Jan.-Mar. 
1947 1948 1949 1949 1949 1949 
‘Lighting 3,298,718.00 4,346,143.34 5,171,050 5,124,930 4,941,761 5,079,247 
Power 1,244,540.71 3,775,142.33 4,946,149 4,645,544 5,088,188 4,893,293 
Traction 631,524.50 740,802.00 803,511 716,316 830,712 783,513 
Bulk Supply 
Consumers 2,340,809.42 3.570,114.25 4,223,383 4,210,590 5,092,241 4,508,738 
Publie 
Lighting 71,710.92 93,789.33 107,618 108,865 115,001 110,495 
Total 7,587,303.55 12.526,000.20 15,251,711 14,806,245 16,067,903 15,375,286 
GAS MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBUTION 
(in Cubic feet) 
Domestic ) (27:968,200 27,142,800 27,297,300 27,469,436 
Industrial) 17,033,392 21,975,525 ( 1,317,900 1,394,400 1,568,500 1,426,932 
Public Lighting 1,328,561 1,980,183 2,560,600 2,302,100 2,574,100 2,478,932 
Total 18,361,959 23,955,708 31,846,700 30,839,300 31,439,900 38,375,300 
Electricity: Production in March was higher than in any preceding 


month reflecting high factory operations, growing frequency of electric tram 
services, better public lighting and well-maintained high level of domestic cur- 


rent consumption. 


Industrial requirements for electric power expansion were 


so far well met by the two companies in the Colony (on the Island and on 
the mainland) but the establishment of more factories here may tax the pre- 


sent capacity to its limit. 


For the first quarter of 1949 power production was 22.74% higher than 


in 1948 (average) and 102.65% higher than in 1947 (monthly average). 


These 


‘considerable increases prove the rehabilitation progress in the Colony better 
than any speech or newspaper article could do. 


Gas: 


Production and sales of gas in March showed steady advance. 


Industrial users have increased their demand, public lighting has greatly im- 
proved and domestic consumption is well maintained on the levels of the lat- 
ter part of 1948. The average for the first quarter of 1949 exceeds the month- 


ly averages of the years 1947 and 1948 by respectively 109% 


and 60.19%. 


‘These imcreases reflect the progress of the Colony’s rehabilitation. 


————— S$ *=e 


shop 1624 workers. The two motor bus 
companies employ in their workshops 
486 men. Two aircraft maintenance 
and repair companies give employment 
at present to 223 mechanics and other 
skilled workers; expansion of the two 
companies as well as the establishment 
of qne or two aircraft repair enterprises 
is underway which should soon bring 
the number of employed workers to 


over 1000. 


INDUSTRIAL LABOUR IN 


HONGKONG 
Number of employed labour as at 
March 31, 1949. 
% of 
Industry Total Grand 
Employees Total 
Manufacturing: 
Food Manufacturing, 
except Beverages 2.695 4.13 
Beverage Industries . 505 aif 
Tobacco Manufactures 1.303 2.00 
TEXtHeSs fie atc K5;575. 323.86; 
Footwear, other than 
wearing apparel 15So 2.35 
Wood and Cork, ex- 
cept Furniture .... 609 94 
Furniture & Fixtures 361 55 
Paper and Paper Pro- 
anpectc! Ser. tees meee 169 26 
Printing, Publishing 
& Allied Industries 4,025 6.17 
Leather & Leather 
Products except 
footwear: Bin aes 139 wok 
Rubber Products 4,277 §.55 
Chemicals & Chemi- 
cal Products ; 2,671 4.09 
Products of Petro- 
leum & Coal ...... 8 -O1 
Non-metallic Mineral 
Products, except 
Products of Petro- 
leum and Coal 1,782 Qats 
Basic Metal Industries 1,063 1.63 
Metal Products, ex- 
cept machinery ... 7,642 11.71 
Machinery, except 
electrical Machinery 1,159 1.78 
Electrical Machinery 
& Apparatus ..... 3,988 6.11 
Transport Equipment 11,242 17.22 
Miscellaneous Manu- 
facturing Industries 1,569 2.40 
Total: Manufacturing 62,315 95.47 
CoOMstnuctiony <a caren 440 67 
Electricity, Gas, Water 
& Sanitary Services 1,441 2.21 
Commerce es ns 610 94 
Transport, Storage & 
Communication .. — — 
Services, codemtiuee 465 aff 
Grande Total. avs 65,271 100.00 
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Economic News from the United States 


Economic Recession 

For a considerable time the bug- 
bear of recession and depression in 
the United States has been pervading 
the markets here and al] over the 
world. Undoubtedly, we are in the 
midst of a mild recession, but certain- 
ly not in the pangs of a depression. 
Employment still is fair. Places of 
amusement, theaters, sport shows, 
ete. are crowded with visitors. 

Washington reports officially that 
the output of the American nation 
during the first three months of 1949 
took the largest post-war dive. Ac- 
cording to estimates furnished by the 
Commerce Department, the nation’s 
output during the first auarter of 
1949 dropped down to a $255,000.000,- 
000 a-year level, representing a 
diminution of 9 billion dollars for the 
first three months of the current year, 


when compared with the preceding 
quarter. 
.Upon closer examination one wil] 


see that one of the principal factors 
for this large falling-off is to be found 
in the general lowering of prices. To 
a smaller extent it is due to con- 
sumers having bought less, retaining 
more savings than they had done be- 
fcre. To a certain degree Govern- 
ment buying of commodities also was 
less. -Finally, building activity recent- 
ly was reduced. Personal savings 
rose by $2,400,000,000 

Some experts blame the recession 
on the wait-and-see policy of business 
people which, in turn, took roots in 
the course of political events and in 


the lack of encouragement for busi- 
ness on the part of the authorities. 
High wages, and an_ avalanche of 


strikes for still higher 
it difficult for many 

compete with success. 
not far when such giant industries 
like steel, coal, electrical equipment, 
rubber and motor cars will meet the 
bosses of the powerful labor unions 
to parley over labor conditions and 
wages. Advance suggestion point to 
demands for increased laborers income 
and fringe benefits. The unions com- 
plain about management’s tactics 
aiming at higher output, a forced 
measure which is causing more ac- 
cidents and impairment of the workers 
health. In most instances manufac- 
turers deny the speed-up charge; 
however, they admit that they are 
making strenuous efforts to improve 
output and lower cost of manufac- 
turning, so as to attract buyers and 
retain profits. 

‘The Associated Press, in a cable 
from New York, sums up the position 
by stating: 

“What happens to business in 
the next few months may well 
depend on how quickly both em- 
ployers and workers buckle down 
to meet the new set of conditions 


income, make 
enterprises to 
The time is 


brought on by the shift from a 
dynamic inflationary inspired 
war-born economy to normal 


peace-time competitive activity.” 


By E, KANN 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


The following table, issued on May 14, gives 


lines of business and 


Steel production (ner cent of capacity) 


Freight carloadings 
Auto production (units) 
Sofe coal production (tons) 
Crude oil production (barrels) 
Engineering awards 
Stock sales (shares) 
Bond sales (par value) 
Business failures (number) 
Final 000 omitted in following: 
Electric power preduction (kwh) 
Bank clearings 
Demand deposits 
Business loans 
Excess reserves 
Treasury gold stock 
Brokers’ loans 
Money in circulation 


Metals 


The long-foreseen lowering of copper 
prices came on May 6, when Kennecott 
Copper Corporation scaled down its 
quotations 6 cents a pound for refined 
copper, so that same was reduced to 
1814 cents. This is the lowest rate for 


the past 2% years. 


On the same day it was announced 
that lead prices were cut by a leading 
New York custom smelter by one cent, 
so that they now stand at 14 cents a 
pound. This means a price reduction 
of 74% cents a pound since March 8. 


I have before me the annua] report 
for 1948 of the St. Joseph Lead Co., 
the leading producer of lead and zine. 
Production figures for the past year 
(when a two-months strike was res- 
ponsible for a smaller output) were: 


1948 1947 

tons tons 
1 1 2 ee 94,286 131,306 
Zine concentrates 62,786 61,000 
Zine, slab equiv. .... 76,097 60,982 
Sulphuric acid ...... 129,086 106,306 
Considering total production of lead 


and zine in the United States the said 
annua] report supplies the following 


figures; 
1948 1947 
tons tons 
Be Ye Le eae cre 1,175,000 1,070,000 
ZANOT sssia cia, cae 1,035,000 1,066,000 
The foregoing figures include the 
refining of the two metals in the 


United States from imported pig lead 
and slab zinc to the extent of 30%. 


The consolidated net income for the 
year 1948 of St. Joseph Lead Co. was 
$9,636,000, the second largest net income 


8 Pyne wie pis e"e o'e a ele’ ielelereTe} 


operating resuits in major 


finance with comparisons. 


Latest week Previous week Year ago 


96.2 97.3 94.3 
768,337 785,444 880,287 
116,563 130,113 83,275 

11,210,000 11,530,000 12,732,000 
4,896,750 4,922,050 5,412,750 
$130,991,000 $129,266,000 $149,236,000- 
4,052,470 4,692,882 13,174,000 
$14,999,750 $14,060,900 $28,532,700 

193 204 108 

5,283,592 5,303,841 5,087,264 
$12,273,492 $13,909,283 $12,899,428 
45,822,000 46,175,000 46,529,000 
13,976,000 14,162,000 14,299,000 

860,000 870,000 930,000 

24,335,000 24,334,000 23,225,000 

1,048,000 1,291,000 723,000 
27,452,000 27,447,000 27,762,000 

in the company’s history. It was re- 


liably stated that out of the 1948 pro- 
duction of zine in USA the Government 
acquired about 15% for  stock-piling. 
A dividend of $3.25 for 1948 was paid 
to stockholders, compared with $3 for 
1947 and $2 for most of the preceding 
‘tdjms. Since the rapid lowering of 
lead and zine prices quotations for St. 
Joseph Lead Co. shares on the New 
York Exchange have much declined. 


Speaking of metal concerns, the 
Anacondg Wire & Cable Co. (a subsi- 
diary of the Anaconda Copper Co.) 
had earnings for the first quarter of 
1949 of $1.63 per share, compared with 
$2.17 for the the same period of 1948. 


Earnings for the first three months 
of the American Zinc, Lead and Smelt- 
ine Co. aggregate 45 cents qa share 
against 8 cts in 1948 


The wellknown American Metal Co. 
shows earnings for the first quarter 
of 1949 of $1.05, compared with $0.44 
for the analogous period 1948. 


New Jersey Zine Co. shows an in- 
creased earning result for the March 
quarter, 1949, namely $1.41 g share, 
compared with 93 cents for 1948 quar- 
ter. 


Earning of the Andes Copper Mining 
Co. for the first three months of this 
year were $1.29 per share, against 
only 39 cents for the 1948 quarter. 


The Chile Copper Co.'s operations 
yielded earnings per share of $5.01 
for the year 1947. 


Internationa] Nickel Co. of Camada’s 
first-quarter earnings work ovt at 84 
cents per share, against 68 cents in 
the identical period of 1948. 

First quarter earnings of the Ana- 
conda Copper Co. were $1.61 per share, 
compared with $1.51 for the first quar- 
ter of last year. 
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British Shipbuilding 

The shipbuilding returns for the 
quarter ending December 31, 1948, 
show clearly the dominant position en- 
joyed by United Kingdom shipbuilders 
in the world today. Britain had on the 
stocks at the end of 1948 a total of 422 
ships with an aggregate gross tonnage 
of 2,114,730 tons. This was 61.07 per 
cent of the ships being built throughout 
the world. This is a record of which 
a country which has borne the bruni 
of two world wars may reasonably be 
proud. 

Britain is endeavouring to hold a 
middle course between supplying the 
needs of her own shipbuilders in re- 
building their war-worn fleets, and 
supplying those other nations who need 
new tonnage, and whose currency is 
welcome. She is one of the largest 
contributors to export shipbuilding; and 
of those she is at present building no 
less than 158 ships with a total of 747,- 
999 gross tons are on the stocks for re- 
Sistration in other countries. Among 
them are two being built for Switzer- 
land, one of the newcomers to the 
world shipping scene. Since 1919 she 
has built up not only one of the finest 
inland waterway fleets in the world, 
but during and since World War II she 
has been determinedly trying to obtain 
ocean self-sufficiency. 


Ships under construction in United 
Kingdom yards range from large first- 
class transatlantic passenger liners, 
such as the Caronia now engaged on 
cruises from New York to the Carib- 
bean, down to small tugs for work on 
the river Thames. They include short 
sea and Mediterranean traders. 

Generally speaking, Britain’s ship- 
owners and those who build in Bri- 
tain’s shipyards prefer diesel engines 
for ships today. Of the total on the 
stocks no less than 236, with 1,234,652 
gross tons, are diesel engined vessels. 
The type of machinery employed varies. 
In the larger ships either double-acting 
two-cycle airless injection units, such 
as the Harland B. and W. type are em- 
ployed, or single-acting two-cvcle en- 
gines, again of the same basic design. 
No one can gain-say, however, the 
popularity of the Doxford opposed 
piston two-cycle engine, licences for 
the construction of which have now 
been sold in practically every major 
shipbuilding country in the world. 

It is also worth remembering that. 
unpopular though the diesel engine for 
ocean-going tonnage has always been 
in the United States, the one tvpe 
which has retained popularity through- 
out the years and has been emploved 
for the propulsion of a number of 
tankers is the Doxford. Tankers con- 
tinue to occupy much of the activities 
of United Kingdom shipbuilders todav, 
and at the moment there seems to be 
little slackening in the demand for 
them. .Tankers form a large proportion 
of the 302,765 gross tons of Norwegian 
shipping now on the stocks in yards in 
Britain. Some are of the monster kind, 
whose dead-weight tonnage approaches 
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International Forestry and Timber Utilisation 
Conference for Asia and the Pacific 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Under the auspices of the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation, an in- 
ternational Forestry and Timber 
Utilisation Conference for Asia and 
the Pacific was held in Mysore, In- 
dia, from March 28th to April 11th. 
This represented the first occasion 
when the technical forestry officials 
of Asian end Pacific countries came 
together for discussion of problems of 
mutual interest. Under the Chairman- 
ship of Sir T. Vijavaragavachariar, 
one of the great foresters of India, re- 
presentatives of the Governments of 
many Asian countries and territories 
reached conclusions which should in- 
fluence forestry policy and timber 
utilisation in the future. 


Forestry and Forest Products Com- 
mission for Asia and the Pacific. 


The Conference recommended the 
establishment of a Forestry and 
Forest Products Commission for Asia 
and the Pacific. To prepare for its 
establishment, the Director-General of 
FAO was requested to set up a fores- 
try and forest products working group 
in the region, composed of staff mem- 
bers of FAO. The working group 
will busy itself with such general 
functions as pressing for the adoption 
by Governments of the Conference 
recommendations, arranging for ex- 
change of technical! information on 
forests and forest products, and pre- 
paring for the first meeting of the 
Commission. In addition, an early 
practical programme is envisaged—- 
there is to be a meeting of technical 
experts to discuss standardisation of 
grades and sizes of timber and ply- 
wood, nomenclature and trade terms. 
The meeting when convened may 
take place in Saigon. 


Standardisation of Nomenclature and 

Grading. 

The decision to give early attention 
to matters of standardisation arose 
out of one of the most vigorous dis- 
cussions of the Conference, introduced 


by a paper from Mr. J.P. Edwards, 
representative of the Federation of 
Malaya. He argued that the actual 


business of buying and selling timber 
is a matter which should be left as 
free as possible to commercial enter- 
prises. Governments should look after 
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the 30.000 mark. Of a total of 129 
tankers, steam and diesel propelled, of 
1,387,654 gross tons which 'were on the 
stocks in world shipyards at the end of 
1948, no less than 67 with 660,728 gross 
tons were building on the Tyne, the 
Clyde, at Belfast and elsewhere in 
Britain. And of these 67 tankers, all 
but nine of 179.820 gross tons, were 
diesel driven. There is little if any 
indication that the confidence of ship- 
owners in the worth of the diesel en- 
gine for economical and reliable pro- 
pulsion has been shaken, in spite of 
undeniable advances in propulsion with 
geared turbines and water tube boilers. 


forests, he said, and the timber trade 
look after timber. 


(Incidentally, he informed the Con- 
ference that in Malaya this year a 
read construction programme on 
which M$3.25 million would be spent 
will build 25 miles of new roads by 
which a larger supply of logs can be 
transported out. He told the Con- 
ference that quite the best way to 
get Governments to provide adequate 
forest services was to have paying 
forestry operations—as Malaya did). 

On the subject cf nomenclature, he 
referred. to the work already done by 
the British Standards Institution and 
suggested it be the basis of accepted 
practice. Grading was a matter for 
an impartial body unconnected with 
either buyer or seller—the Govern- 
ment. The Mallayan Government has 
in draft a comprehensive set of grad- 
ing rules which have _ been circulated 
to producers, exporters, shippers and 
importers, to bodies in the United 
Kingdom such as Ministry of Works, 
Board of Trade, Railway Executive 
Committee, Admiralty and War Office, 
and to scientific bodies throughout the 
world and forest departments in Asia, 
asking for comments and criticisms. 
These draft grading rules, together 
with those in vogue in Indonesia, in 
the Philippines (those of the National 
Hardwoods Association of the U.S.A.), 
in French Indochina and elsewhere, 
will come up for discussion when the 
experts meet. 


Forest Policy Principles. 

The Conference urged Governments 
teu review existing forest policy to 
ensure that certain fundamental prin- 
ciples are put into effect. These are: — 

(a) to reserve in perpetuity for 
the benefit of present inhabitants and 
of posterity sufficient land, as well 
distributed as possible, either already. 
under forest or capable of afforestation, 
so as to maintain regular flow in 
rivers and mitigate severity of floods; 
to provide forest produce for rural 
and urban populations and to sustain 
essential services and industrial 
development; 

(b) consistent with the above, to 


manage forests so as to obtain the 
best financial returns; 
(c) to maintain under forest all 


land that would deteriorate and be less 
productive if put to any other use; 

(d) to ensure by legislation and by 
technical and, if necessary, financial 
assistance the practice of joint forest 
management in privately-owned wood- 
lands. 


Conservation. 


The Conference expressed the view 
that each Government of the region 
should set uo a Central Authority re- 
presenting cognate interests, including 
forestry, for the co-ordination of, both 
the planning and execution of land 
utilisation and soi] conservation 
measures. Appropriate legislation 
should provide powers to contro] land 
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Housing in Hongkong 
(Revort by Hongkong Government) 


Urban Housing. 


The majority of the Chinese popula- 
tion lives in the older Chinese tene- 
ment houses of Victoria City and of 
Kowloon. These houses, originally built 
back to back, have since been provided 
with smail yards and. kitchens behind. 
In most cases tnere are no scavenging 
lanes although legislation passed after 
the houses were originally built makes 
the provision of scavenging lanes ob- 
ligatory. The buildings vary in height 
from two to four storeys, the poorer 
section of the population being housed 
mainly in the upper floors. The 
ground floors are used mainly as shops 
or workplaces. Each floor is sub-divid- 
ed into rcoms or cubicles of 64 square 
feet and usually accommodates not 
less than three or four families. A 
communal kitchen is provided but in 
the old type of building no provision 


use and enforce soil 
measures in all lands. Where conser- 
vation in the head-waters of great 
rivers is a matter of common concern 
to several countries, they should con- 
cert their efforts for practical measures 
for solution of problems. 


conservation 


Domestic Needs in 
Cheap Timber. 


There is urgent need in most cuun- 
tries for fuelwood and charcoal and 
cheap supplies of sawn timber. The 
urgency of taking steps to meet these 
needs should be continually brought 
to the attention of Governments. 


Fuelwood and 


Greater Production of Forest Products. 


Production is not at present suf- 
ficiently great to provide forest pro- 
ducts at prices within the means of 
most of the populations. Conference 
resolutions suggest means of overcom- 
ing deficiencies which are considered 
to be related to such practices as 
harvesting being confined to a few 
favoured species, incomplete utilisation 
of species as are being harvested, and 
leck of modern extraction and milling 
equipment, and inadequate com- 
munications and transport. 


Requirements and Availabilities. 


The Conference recommended FAO 
should review the import requirements 
and export availabilities of the coun- 
tries of the region. It expressed the 
view that trade policies of some coun- 
tries needed to be overhauled and 
trade promotion wushed by Govern- 
ments with vigour and farsightedness. 


Cther Issues. 


The Conference passed resolutions 
on other issues such as Large Scale 
Afforestation and Reaftorestation, 
Forestry and Weather, Control of 
Grazing, Roving Agriculture, Forest 
Inventories and Inventory Methods, 
and Statistics of Production, Trade 
and Consumption of Major Forest 
Products, Research, Exchange of Infor- 
mation, Training and Education, and 
Control of Wild Life. 


is made for latrines or ablution accom- 
modation. For this reason, public 
latrines and bath houses have been 
erected in the poorer class districts. 
Buildings of this type are very 
gradually disappearing, to be replaced 
by more modern structures, Virtually 
all such tenement houses are owned 
by Chinese landlords, though some of 
the larger industrial undertakings. 
both Chinese and European, provide 
satisfactory living accommodation fer 
their employees. A large proportion 
of the city of Victoria, particularly in 
the central districts, was built in the 
early days of the Colony when town 
planning was little practised, even in 
Europe, and the major defects of hous- 
ing are due to the absence at that time 
of planning and of modern legislation. 
The Public Health and Buildings Or- 
dinance of 1903 was framed to con- 
form with the standards of structure 
and hygiene which were then accept- 
ed. In the light of modern practice, 
many of these provisions and many 
of the buildings originally construct- 
ed in accordance with these pro- 
visions, are now out of date. Control 
of domestic buildings is now effected 
by the operation of a newer Buildings 
Ordinance introduced in 1935, which 
provides also for the improvement of 
lighting and _ ventilation in buildings 
originally made to conform with 
the less advanced legislation. Yards 
end scavenging lanes are statutory 
requirements which have resulted in 
gradually improved standards and 
have rendered possible the  pro- 
vision of latrines and bathrooms. The 
absence of statutory powers for com- 
pulsory demolition of buildings except 


those condemned as_ dangerous is 
yvesponsible for the disappointingly 
slow disappearance of the tenement 


houses built before 1903. 


It is gratifying to record that ex- 
cellent progress has been made with 
re-construction of property damaged 
or destroyed as the result of the 
Pacific War. From a_ health view- 
point, the newly-built tenement shows 
great advance on its predecessor. It 
has larger windows, and being provid- 
ed with a yard and a scavenging lane 
has greatly improved lighting and 
ventilation; the kitchen is more spaci- 


ous and bright; a concrete’ stairway 
of easy gradient has_ replaced the 
former narrow, ladder-like stairways 


of wooden construction; and, in most 
cases, the water carriage system has 
replaced the former conservancy sys- 
tem. Although there has been a well- 
remarked tendency to lessen building 
costs by constructing storeys of lesser 
height, this disadvantage has _ been 
offset by the better lighting and ven- 
tilation already described. 


An important feature of the nor- 
mal work of the health inspector is 
the inspection of tenement buildings 
and the cleansing of premises. Houses 
are dealt with in rotation and the 
residents are required by law to 
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cleanse their premises under the 
direction of the health inspector and 
his staff. Tanks of approximately 200 
gallons capacity containing a one 
per cent. solution of water and 
kerosene emulsion (soft soap anu 


kerosene) are provided for cleansing 
purposes generally and for complete 
immersion of bed boards and_ the 
smaller articles of furniture. Alto- 
gether, it takes about three to four 
months to cleanse the whole of the 
urban district. 


Continued political instability in 
China has caused a slow but steady 
influx of refugees from the hinterland. 
As a result despite the excellent pro- 


gress achieved in the reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of war-damaged 
property, the housing shortage re- 


mains acute. Squatters colonies com- 
prising crudely constructed huts and 
shacks without sanitation of any kind, 
have arisen on the more _ accessible 
and conveniently situated open spaces, 
even in the heart of the city itself. 
In order to eliminate conditions which 
seriously menace the health of the 
Colony, measures have been adopted 
which provide not only for demolition 
of these dangerously insanitary squat- 
ers hovels but also for re-settlement 
or the displaced squatter on a prepar- 
ed site where he may build for him- 
self and his family, at low cost, a hut 
of standard design. 


Rural Housing. 

The housing of the village popula- 
tion in the New Territories is some- 
what different, though in some of the 


market towns and suburban areas 
there is housing of a type similar to 
that found in the urban area. In 


these market towns, 


which are sup- 
plied with water end 


electricity and 


adjacent to roads, there have been 
considerable increases in population, 
particularly noticeable on Cheung 


Chau Island and in the town of Yuen 
Long on the North-Western plain. 
In the rural villages, where the popu- 
lation has remained _ stable, or even 
dwindled in numbers during the past 
twenty years, the original houses till 
stand. The population varies from 
20 to 30 people for a small village to 
2,000 in the case of the biggest village 
The houses are huddled together and 
a few old villages are still surrounded 
by wall and moat, a reminder of more 
unsettled times. Some of the walled 
villages still retain their heavy gates, 
though the routine of bolting the gates 
against bandits at sunset has lapsed 


with time. Village houses, which 
have .passed from father to son 
through the years, are rarely 


sublet by the owner, who pays’ gener- 
ally about 50 cents a year Crown 
rent. These houses are constructed of 
locally made blue brick or roughly cut 
granite blocks with a tiled roof and, 
of recent years, cement floors. The 
less permanent houses in the poorer 
villages are built of sun-dried mud- 
brick faced with plaster; these houses 
deteriorate after a few years, the 
Owner again rebuilding in similar style. 
A typical village dwelling consists of 
one ground floor room, entrance being 
made through the front door—there » 
is no back door—into a partially roof- 
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ed-over space, one side of which is 
reserved for cooking, and the other 
side tor storage of dried grass, the 
principal fuel. An inner door gives 
entrance to the single room, the rear 
portion of which is screened off with 
wooden partitions for use as a bea- 
room. Over this rear portion, raised 
some 8 feet above the floor level, is 
a wooden platform or gallery known 
as the “cockloft” which is used for 
extra sleeping accommodation if the 
tamily is large. The house has no 
ceiling, except the rafters and tiles, 
and no chimney. Windows are few. 
Dwellings are sometimes built in rows 
ot a dozen or so in the large villages, 
with the front of one row facing the 
back of another row; whilst at other 
times they are built ‘ irregularly to 
conform with “Fung Shui” (wind and 
water”), a form of Chinese geomancy 
which traditionally governs the siting 
of dwellings and graves. The streets 
between the dwellings are usually not 
more than six to eight feet wide, and 
the drainage is primitive. Latrines 
are erected apart from the dwellings, 


and are similar, though inferior, to 
those still found attached to some 
rural cottages in the United King- 


dom. The houses are for the most 
part kept in reasonable repair and the 
structural design is never altered. 
Furnishings consist usually of trestle 
bey perhaps a table, and a few small 
stools. 


European-Type Housing. 


Within the City of Victoria and in 
Kowloon the European resident lives 
chiefly in blocks of flats about four 
storeyi in height. These flats are 
very similar to those in large towns in 
the United Kingdom, with the addition 
of servants quarters In the suburbs 
ot both the City and Kowloon the 
European residence is a detached or 
semi-detached two or three _ storeys 
building not unlike those in suburban 
areas in the United Kingdom, but 
usually with verandahs attached to 
meet the requirement¢ of the semi- 
tropical climate. Many permanent 
Chinese residents also favour the 
European type of residence. A system 
of roads cut into the steep hillsides 
has opened up the rural districts of 


Hongkong including the Peak, and 
many ‘large houses of European type 
have been erected on the fine sites 


thus developed. In spite of the num- 
bers of buildings which had been 
eiected or repaired since the end of 
the war, the shortage of European- 
type houses and _ offices remained 
acute during 1948 as a result of the 
immigration of wealthy business men 
from unsettled parts of China and also 
ar increase in the number of business 
men from overseas, many of whom were 
accompanied by their families. Fair 
progress was made in the erection of 
large blocks of flats both by Govern- 
ment and private enterprise. The re- 
habilitation of hotels and boarding 
houses which existed before the war 
was completed but the booking in such 
establishments was very heavy and 
in the ordinary way it was difficult 
to obtain a reservation even for very 
short, periods. 
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Rebuilding. 


Tenement type housing for 160,000 
persons and European type housing 
for 7,000 persons suffered destruction 
ov serious damage during the years 
1941-1945. A large amount of this 
damage was made good by the end 
of 1947, bu the great influx of persons 
to the Colony largely nullified the effect 
of this. During 1948, the erection of 
new buildings, and the rehabilitation 
or repair of those damaged during 
the war, continued to make good pro- 
gress. Residents returning to the 
Colony in the latter months of the 
year noticed a considerable change in 
the aspect of the slopes above the 
harbour caused by the erection, during 
their absence, of many huildings rang- 
iug from bungalows to large blocks of 
flats. 


In streets where the width permit- 
ted, it was formerly the practice to 
erect verandahs at the fronts of build- 
ings. These verandahs, which were 
a blessing to the pedestrian in the 
alternate heavy rain and hot sunshine 
of the summer, extended over the 
footpaths and were supported at their 
outer edges by brick piers or rein- 
forced concrete columns. This practice 
has ceased and it is now the rule to 
erect balconies cantilevered out from 
the buildings. This does away with 
the supporting columns, allows more 
light and air to the ground floor and 
gives the streets an appearance of 
much greater width, but affords less 


protection to the pedestrian on the 
pavement, who suffers quietly in the 
interest of progress. In the rural 


areas many new sites have been carv- 
ed out of the hillsides and large Euro- 
pean type houses have been or are 
being erected on them. 


Chinese Tenements. 


More buildings of the Chinese tene- 
ment type than any other were erected 
during the year. In addition a large 
number of those damaged during the 
war were repaired cr_ rehabilitated. 
But serious over-crowding still exists, 
with the result that many buildings in 
urgent need of repair are occupied. 
and 


New Buildings, Rehabilitation 


Repairs. 


During the year, 3,041 plans were 
submitted for approval for work on 
4,824 buildings. This number included 
513 European type dwellings, 1,119 
Chinese type, 52 factories, 4 hotels, 
5 theatres, 6 schools, 66 godowns and 
stores, 45 site formations and 2,909 
rehabilitation and alterations and ad- 


diions to various property. The 
balance was for minor construction 
work such as-_ garages, temporary 


sheds and kiosks. Completion permits 
which are only issued in respect of 
new buildings were given for 211 
European type dwellings, 729 Chinese 
type dwellings and 125 miscellaneous 


non-domestic buildings. 


Town Planning. 

Great progress was made with Town 
Planning during 1948. Pending the 
publication of Sir Patrick Abercrom- 
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bie’s Report. work proceeded — along 
the lines suggested by him during his 


visit in the late autumn of 1947. 
Among the important aspects of 
general planning to which attention 


was directed were the placing of in- 
dustry in its correct Industrial zones, 


the preservation of open spaces, the 
correct <iting of housing and the 
checking of densities of population. 


Obviously, the work of replanning the 
Colony is one which cannot show re- 
sults except over a great number of | 
years, but during the course of 1948 a 
good start has been made. 
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EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKETS 


Protracted Financial Crisis 


The current week in Hongkong has 
brought no relief, open market rates 
of foreign exchange have further in- 
creased and tension remains high. 
Action by Government is demanded 
by merchants and by the common 
people whose livelihood is bound to 
suffer if a return to normal conditions 
is delayed. As yet there is no in- 
dication that Government wili attempt 
the stabilisation of the HK$ open mar- 
ket rate. While negotiations continue 
with London the situation is deterior- 
ating. The US$ market ovened this 
Monday (May 23) at $750 for notes 
and 740 for TT but soon topped the 
all-time record rates of $880 for notes 
and $860 for TT (a cross of 1.86). On 
Wednesday (May 25) TT rates moved 
between $760/785 (x US$2.08). ~In- 
dustrial gold prices on the curb mar- 
ket continued to climb. In terms of 
all currencies traded here the HK$ 
suffered further losses in value. 

’ Disturbing was the further lowering 
of the official exchange rates by the 
Exchange Banks Association which, 
as from May 25, have reached _ rock- 
bottom, a further decline neing iegal- 
ly precluded. Banks’ selling of sterling 
dropped to the limit, 1/2-13'16 (for- 
ward sales no longer subject to penal- 
ties), Banks’ buying at 1/2-29/32 for 
TT and 1/2-15/16 for drafts. Against 
the official rate valid before May 17 
(selling 1/2-15/16) the present rock- 
bottom rate amounts to a deckine of 
0.837%. The pound _ sterling has be- 
come 1314 HK cents dearer during the 
last 10 days. 

The anxious question asked every- 
where is what the British and the local 
governments are now going to do; 
obviously, the flight from the HK$ 
has not yet come to an end and there 
are still more Hongkong currency notes 
returning to the Colony for conversion 
into precious metals thus _ further 
driving the price up and creating an 
extreme US$ scarcity. The world-wide 
repercussions of the HK debacle are 
increasingly felt as the weakness of 
unofficial sterling is exposed thus giv- 
ing rise to new sterling devaluation 
reports which assume more significance 
in the light of current declines of open 
market cross rates in every part of 
the world. 


American Dollar Market 

The deterioration of the HK$ is 
progressing with growing numbers of 
Chinese and local holders of HK$ 
(notes and accounts) converting their 
funds into USS. 

Highest & lowes! rates of last week, 
per US$ 100, were as _ follows:—US 
notes HIi¢ $20—624 (corresponding to 
erossrates of US$ 1.95—2.56): DD 750 
—615%: TT 755—618, or crossrates of 
TSS 2.119—2.589. 

(Against the local parity the dis- 
count of HK$ amounted last week to 
35.3 to 47%; HK$ 100 being quoted 
from USS 13.24 to 16.18 for TT; or, 
conversely, the open market TT rate 
exceeded the official varity from 54% 
ta 88.8%). 


On the outside market, after the 
Exchange closed on Saturday, TT New 
York was quoted at 850 (a cross of 
US$ 1.88, the lowest point ever reached 
in the world for sterling area account, 
only surpassed by some sterling 
security rates quoted in New York. 
Brusseis and elsewhere). 

The serious consequences of the ever 
higher unofficial US$ rates require no 
emphasis. As stated in our last issue, 
the situation is quite out of hand and 
bound to upset commercial business to 
an increasing degree. Government is 
well aware of the implications of the 
mounting free market rates, for USS, 
industrial gold, silver, and foreign 
currencies. The question is what can 
be done to bring back confidence in 
the local dollar. The lifting of the 
gold ban of April 14 appears to be the 
pre-requisite and official intervention 
in the market, through authorised 
banks, is another inevitable step. 

The supply of USS cannot be left 
entirely to arbitrageurs. Government 
will have either to supply gold (22 
carat sheets, to be sure) against sterling 
(official London price plus a heavy 
British export duty for semi-processed 
gold) or to sell US$ to the open 
market which can only be provided 
by the Bank of England from _ its 
American account reserves. Selling 
US$ at current local crossrates would 
entail heavy losses to the Sterling Area 
dollar pool but these losses can partly 
be recompensed by imposing on more 
export commodities the requirement of 
surrender of part of US$ proceeds to 
Exchange Control. This would lead 
to a reduction of shipments to the US 
and other hard currency countries 
where exports are financed in US$ but 
this appears as the only way to bring 
back some of the US$ funds which, if 
the market is to be stabilised by 
official sales, should be sold now. A 
laissez faire attitude is not permissible 
—particularly in the present financial 


emergency for which Government has 


a good deal to answer, 


The establishment of a HK currency 
stabilisation board is not only essential 
at the present critical moment but it 
will also prove most beneficial in the 
near future when conditions in South 
China may deteriorate following the 
advance of the People’s Liberation 
army into the Southern provinces. Be- 
fore more stable ccnditions can be 
expected in South China, that is prior 
to the conclusion of the civil war, there 
are bound to happen great disturbances 
which will in due course reflect on the 
lite of Hongkong. With a large portion 
of the local currency circulating in 
Sowth China where it is regarded as a 
sort of legal tender and the very big 
amounts of hot money present in the 
Colony (in current accounts, deposits, 
safes etc.), the open market rate of 
HK$ is always exposed to attacks 
which, as one experiences these days, 
can lead to disruption of commerce 
and unrest among the public as living 
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costs rise. The existence alone of a 
currency stabilisation board will act as 
a deterrent to violent fluctuations while 
sales of even small amounts if known 
to come from an official agency will 
have most restraining effects on any 
bull syndicate trying to sell HK$ short. 

Last week there were already re- 
ports about intervention by the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corp. as 
the compradore department sold at one 
occasion USS 500,000 (to the Yeu Hang 
native bank, a Shanghai firm). But 
this isolated action had only a short- 
lived effect and after a temporary rate 
recession the skyrocketing advance of 
US rates continued. 


The panicky buying of US$ by 
Shanghai, Canton and to a smaller 
extent loca! financiers (and many 


smail-time operators) drove prices up 
from day to day; gold importers had to 
ecover ever heavier commitments as 
demand in China rose; and an increas- 
ing volume of forward buying of US$, 
partly speculative partly for meeting 


actual forward requirements, found 
insufficient supply. The dearth of 
supply was artificially increased as 


holders, including recipients of overseas 
Chinese family remittances, refrained 
from selling in a bullish market. 
Bangkck merchants were offering 
large amounts (as it was extremely pro- 


fitable to buy in Bangkok and sell 
here) and so were Chinese and 
European arbitrageurs. Protits have 


been record breaking; with local cross 
rates at 2.12 to 2.60 and overseas crosses 
at 2.65 to 2.85 the cashing in on these 
differences was most seducing. 

The importance of Hongkong in the 
financial world was proved by the 
quick adjustment of overseas free ex- 
change markets to local conditions. 
While only 2 to 3 weeks ago crosses 
over 3 were generally quoted (for UK 
and sterling area resident account) 
with New York’s free market paying 
recently almost 3.15, the heavy demand 
in Hongkong brought unofficial cross- 
rates abroad crashing down. The local 
financial tumult was the talk of the 
world—as far as it is interested in fin- 
ance. Sales of US$ in the local mar- 
ket were colossal but estimates are un- 
reliable at the moment. From the big 
amounts of area account sterling offer- 
ed in overséds exchange markets one 
can gather: how big was the local de- 
mand for US$ (both for hoarding or 
for payment of gold imports into 
Macao). As most sterling sold abroad 
against US$ at extremely low  cross- 
rates has been used for part payment 
of exports of British goods, at least one 
good effect has been brought about by 
the current HK$ debacle, viz. the im- 
provement of British export sales 
(which during the last 2 months have 
not been up to the expectation of the 
Board of Trade). 


US notes still commanded a high 
premium over TT which proves that 
Shanghai and other Chinese _ flight 
capitalists (largely with military and 
KMT connections) cast aside any con- 
siderations of financial prudence. 
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Earlier imports of US notes were quick- 
ly absorbed and _ shortage was again 
noticed. Private US note importers 
were reinforced by the National City 
Bank of New York who brought into 
the Colony mostly 50 and 100 de- 
nomination notes, exchanging them for 
TT plus a handling charge of HK$ 100 
per US$ 10,000. 

With arrivals of gold in Macao in- 
creasing week by week and gold im- 
port licences issued in Macao in ever 
bigger numbers (each licence covering 
50,000 or 100,000 ozs.), importers rush- 
ed to cover exchange Native banks 
and dealers were buying forward what- 
ever TT was on offer but a number of 
them were compelled to arrange for 
credits with their bankers and sell US 
TT using the HK$ proceeds to pay 
their debit balances in the Exchange as 
these banks and dealers originally sold 
in the Exchange to cover themselves 
and now having to pay for their losses 
first. For importing 10,000 ozs, if they 
sold to cover themselves, they had 
to pay HK$ 1 million first although 
their precious cargo, expected to arrive 
any day, is now worth much more. 
Unofficial Sterling Rates. 

The rates for transferable sterling as 
quoted in the wholly unofficial New 
York market have tended to harden in 
recent months. This improvement has 
been maintained despite talk of wide- 
spread exchange adjustments from 
which sterling has not been excluded. 
The rate for transferable sterling vary 
in accordance with the nationality of 
the account in which this sterling is 
standing. Italian transferable sterling 
was recently quoted at about $3.50, 
Dutch at $3.40, Siamese at $3.30 and 
Czech at $3.20. The harder trend of 
transferable sterling ig undoubtedly due 
to the much reduced supplies of this 
currency. The practice is for the Bri- 
tish Government to allow membership 
of the transferable group only to those 
countries whose balance of payments 
with the sterling area is in rough equili- 
brium. There should, therefore, oe 
little excess of sterling on offer from 
these sources. There are more Bri- 
tish exports on which to spend trans- 
ferable sterling and correspondingly 
less need to shunt the currency from 
one member of the group to the others. 
It should be added that these exchange 
transactions in sterlings are against 
dollars and that the volume of such 
business has been steadily dwindling. 
This narrowing of the market in free 
sterling in New York follows the con- 
scientious plugging of loopholes of ex- 
change and export licensing control in 
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various sterling area countries, Among 
these are the tightening up of 
the restrictions on _ indirect. ex- 
ports of Australian wool to dollar coun- 
tries and the comparable restrictions 
on sales of hides and furs from New 
Zealand and West Africa. 

Even wider discrepancies occur in 
the quotations for sterling held by 
countries which have. bilateral pay- 
ments agreements with the UK. French 
number one account sterling is quoted 
in New York at $3.35. Tangiers ster- 
ling stands at $3.55, while Argentine 
sterling is $3.80. In Switzerland “B” 
account sterling is dealt against dollars 
at around $3.90. There is an element 
of the paradoxical in a situation which 
shows sterling held on French account 
to be quoted lower than Swiss sterling. 
Sterling held in Swiss “B” accounts is 
unique in’ character. It is sterling 
which has been transferred to Swiss 


account with the full permission of the. 


British authorities but which is not re- 
garded by the Office Suisse de Compen- 
sation as eligible for conversion into 
Swiss francs at the official rate. Some 
of it may be dividends on the sterling 
securities of Swiss residents who do 
not wish to disclose their heldings to 
the Swiss authorities. Suck. sterling 
might also represent the proceeds of re- 
exports from Switzerland to Britain of 
goods of non-Swiss origin. Discussions 
have taken place between the British 
and Swiss authorities with a view to 
eliminating this market in cheap ster- 
ling. The discount on such sterling in 
terms of Swiss trancs is all the more 
appreciable since fizance dollars, with 
which such sterling can be bought, are 


themselves quoted at a_ discount of 
about 8 per cent in Switzeriancd. This 
maze of official and free rates is an 


international cobweb in which the n.ost 
noiséme spiders lurk and fatten. How 
long will it be before a breath of fresh 
air sweeps it all away? 
Industrial Gold Market 


As the Defence (Finance) Regula- 
tions interpret dealings in gold as 
meaning gold bullion and coins, and as 
bullion has not yet been defined offi- 
cially, it has been correctly assumed 
here that transactions in gold of a fine- 
ness of .900 cannot be covered by the 
term bullion and are therefore not 
to be interfered with. Government may 
shortly interpret bullion as meaning 
gold of a fineness of .950 and higher, 
thus dealing in gold below this fine- 
ness, and at any rate gold of .900 fine, 
may continue to be carried on. The 
Gold & Silver Exchange Society has, 
after the gold ban came out on April 
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per US$109 


Notes 
May High Low 

$ $ 
16 6.70 6.24 
17 7.20 6.70 
Te. 6.98 6.71 
10 6.93 6.60 
Of Aan 7.00 
Oil 8.20 7.35 


Drafts ied 
High s0W High Low 

$ $ $ $ 
6.4 6.1514 6.51 6.18 
6.90 6.58 6.90 6.61 
6.83 6.55 6.85 6.61 
6.75 6.45 6.80 6.54 
7.10 6.83 7.12 6.85 
7.50 7.0 7.55 7.10 
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14, introduced trading in industrial gold 
which is fixed at .900 fine. 

In the next issue of this Review a 
report on the industrial gold market 
from its inception, that is from April 
22, will be published. 

Last week’s industrial gold market: 
was subjected to an incessant price ad- 
vance with highest and lowest rates, 
inside the Exchange, at. $480 and 367 
respectively (corresponding to fine tael 
prices of $532 and 407,. or troy oz. 
erosses of US$ 58-54%). The week 
opened at $ 367 and closed at $ 472 for 
industrial gold of .900 fine. In the un- 
official market last Saturday afternoon 
heavy demand drove the price up to 
$ 580 (corresponding to $ 643 per fine 
tael, and a cross of US$ 621%, as cura 
market TT New York also rose in sym- 
pathy with the metal market). 

In the week ending April 14, the 
highest & lowest prices per fine tael 
were $ 323% and 316%, a medium rate 
of 320; crosses were from 49-50, a me- 
dium of 4942. When the industrial 
gold market opened for business the 
first price:-was $299 (for .900 fine gold), 
Against the medium rate of the week 
ending April 14, the closing price of 
last week shows a 100% increase but 
the remarkable thing is that the cross- 
rate has also advanced during this 
period by 26%. The rise in industrial 
gold prices has been outstripping the 
price of TT New York; demand for 
gold was stronger than supply of free 
funds in New York. 

The importance of the Macao market 
has been proved during the last few 
weeks when international gold markets 
marked up their sales prices in tune 
with the rising crossrate in Hongkong. 
Though supply abroad is plentiful 
(from new mining, private hoards, 
various governments’ monetary stocks) 
bullion exporters wanted’ to participate 
in the present boom and as the cross- 
rate per troy oz rose so did offers fob 
foreign port of shipment. Cif Saigon 
came to US$ 51 and cif Macao to 53 
and 5314. The syndicate in control 
of import licences also reaped higher 
profits as the ‘ready made licence fee’ 
was pushed up. 

Buyers in the local, Macao and Can- 
ton markets were making fortunes as 
rates leaped up but many native banks 
and dealers, who oversold, suffered 
commensurate losses. Although it ap-= 
peared sensible last week to start sell- 
jing forward, the rush of buyers always 
increased thus frustrating a break in 
the overinflated rate. To extricate 
themselves from an increasingly dan- 
gerous position, the native banks and 
dealers, members of the Exchange, per- 
suaded the Exchange Committee to 
suspend for a week or so all business, 
calling for settlement of all outstanding 
contracts at a fixed rate. As from 
this week the Exchange will according- 
ly remain closed but’ curb market busi- 
ness continues at rates which are about 
the same as last Saturday afternoon. 

Many buyers are understandably op- 
posed ta the suspension of the Ex- 
change and the settlement ‘rate which 
is $ 470 (even $ 2 lower than last 
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week’s closing price, and about $90 
lower than the unofficial opening rate 
of the current week). Still, the over- 
bought speculation has made unusual 
profits even at $ 470. 


Two native banks suffered so badly 
last week that the; will have to go 
into receivership.. Other banks are on 
the brink of bankruptcy but creditors 
will try to bridge them over.a short period 
during which they may recover—pro- 
vided they come this time out on the 
better side of the bargain. Some of the 
leading native banks also suffered 
losses; Hang Seng, the biggest import- 
er and dealer with usually uncanny 
luck (having something to do with 
their fraternal Tai Fong connection in 
Macao), oversold more than 20,000 taels 
and Wing Lung, following the lead of 
the ‘master mind’ in the mavket, did 
the same thing. All oversold positions 
are now being set off at $ 470, and pro- 
vided that the market, when officially 
reopening, will remain as buoyant as at 
present, the meanwhile arrived new 
shipments can be most profitable dis- 
posed of at about 20% above the fixed 
clearing price of $ 470. 


During a most informative conversa- 
tion with an International Monetary 
Fund executive director the writer 
gained the conviction that an increas- 
ing and very influential number of 
Fund members are not in agreement 
with the present policy of the I.M.F. 
which imposes severe restrictions on 
regulation-abiding members while hav- 
ing no power to enforce the observance 
of the regulations by the rest. Pressure 
to revise the Fund policy and to adjust 
to more reasonable levels the current 
fixed gold price is now coming to a 
climax with the Union of South Africa 
adopting a firmer attitude. Free gold 
markets in the world are anticipating a 
change in the gold parities since a tong 
time but only recently has the minority 
in the Fund, advocating the abolition 
of the fixed price and substitution of 
a new more or less fixed parity, gained 
significant support. Whether the U.S. 
Treasury still commands the allegiance 
of the Fund’s majority is questionable; 
the decision seems to rest with the Bri- 
tish Commonwealth, the by far largest 
producer of gold which stands to ‘gain 
most from a revision of the artificial 
prices, However, the problem of the 
adjustment of the gold parities to more 
realistic levels is fundamentally pclitical 
and can only be expected to be solved 
in perfect agreement between the 
American and British governments. 


Official Exchange Market 

Under pressure of heavy outward 
remittances to London and some other 
centres in the sterling area. caused by 
wavering confidence in the stability of 
HK$. the Exchange Banks Association 
on May 17 lowered the maximum 
selling and buying rate for sterling by 
1/32nd. Thus outward remittances 
have become dearer by 2.1 per mille 
and inward remittances (from London) 
have become cheaper by 2.1 per mille. 
“Banks scld pricy to May 17, DD 
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London at HK$16.067 and after that 
date at $16.1006). 

Interbank business was done at 1/2- 
15/16 s. and 1/2-31/32 b. 


All rates for sterling area currencies 
have been similarly adjusted in favour 
of inward remitters. For US and Cana- 
dian dollars the rates were lowered by 
1/16th, that is by 2% per mille. (Prior 
to May 17, banks sold per HK$100 US$ 
24.9375 but from that date on only 
US$24.875). 


For small amounts banks continue to 
sell on London at 1/2-27/32, Singapore 
525g, India 823, Australia 1/6%, New 
Zealand like London, France _  6,775.. 
Switzerland 107, Batavia 66. Saigon 
has again been quoted nominal only, 
from 400 previously. DD on New York, 
Montreal and Manila were lowered 
to 2443/16; 24-13/16; and 48% 
respectively, as from May 17. 


Unofficial Exchange 


Bank of England notes were in 
strong demand as the spread between 
the local and the New York rates 
widened thus providing exporters of 
pound notes with unusual profits. The 
local market quoted from $ 16.70 to 
17.80, with some curb market business 
done at 18 (i.e. 11% above the London/ 
Hongkong parity) while New York’s 
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free market bought pound notes at 
Us$ 3.11 to 3.16 (against a recent 
high of 3.25). The New York equiva- 
lent was HK$ 23 to 24 per one pound. 
Drafts on London for larger amounts 
fetched here a premium of 5 to 8% 
above the official rate. 


Transfers to any sterling area places 
were authorised by Exchange Control 
rather liberally in order to improve 
confidence in the value of the local 
eurrency which is linked to sterling 
at the fixed rate of ls. 3d. It was 
only to curtail arbitrage business that 
the control over sterling remittances, 
inward and outward, for capital trans- 
actions was introduced here last year; 
commercial transactions are free of 
control and so are remittances for 
covering of travel, sojourn, insurance 
expenses. Residents have found the 
most accommodating treatment by 
Exchange Control for any genuine 
capital transfer to London and other 
sterling area centres but arbitrage has 
been discouraged. 


Australian pound notes went up 
from $ 13.75 to 15.20 with still un- 
satisfied demand at that high price 
which is 17% above the Sydney/Hong- 
kong parity. Notes should always 
quote lower than TT but in these un- 
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Sterling Maximum Selling ini i 
1/2 29/32 delivery |1/3 aces ap key 

within 2 months |1/3 1/31 OD 

with a cut of 1/32]1/3 1/16 30 @/s 

for every further }1/3 3/32 60—90 d/s 

3 months TAs” b/s 120 d/s 
Sterling Ufa 3/32 O/d i i 

ee om acits if under L/Credit 

( pees 1/3 5/32 O/d without L/Credit 


(West Africa & 


1/32nd up every 30 d/s 


( 1/3 9/32 O/d if under L i 
West Indies) 1/3 11/32 O/d without yak 
1/32nd up every 30 d/s 
Rupees (India) | 82 5/8 83 5/8 iN 
B38 OD. 
84 7 & 30 d/s 
84 1/8 60 d/s 
84 1/4 90 d/s 
Rupees (Ran- | 82 5/8 All buyi 
ying rates 
goon) eer er ae 3/16th higher than India. 
Rupees (Aden) |82 5/8 84 1/4 O/d if under L/Credit 
84 9.3/8 O/d without L/Credit 
84 7/8 30 d/s & 60 d/s 
Malaya dollar |52 3/4 s2 3/8 -- NT @ Ove = 
if , Ne 1/2 30 & 60 d/s 
U. S. $ an d/24 7/8 delivery with-|25 3/16 
Canadian $ in 2 months with | 95 a Gratse a/s 
a cut of 1/16 for|25 5/16 60—90 dis 
every further 3 
months forward. 
Australia 1/6 7/16 1/6 13/16 Ter 
E/ Gent /8 O;d 
New Zealand 1/2 29/32 L/S) DY oe atte 


jt) 
11/3 7/32 O/d 
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settled conditions people seem to have 
lost the power of reasoning and persist 
in impoverishing themselves. That 
there is so much demand for Aus- 
tralian pounds has some cause in the 
rumoured appreciation of it to par 
with British sterling (ie. some 22% 
increase)—provided that the Australian 
Government will do what the specula- 
ters expect; and even then it is 
questionable whether recently acquired 
funds in Australia will be considered 
ir the same way as old accounts and, 
of course. Australian resident accounts. 
Bank notes, naturally, cannot be dis- 
criminated against if it tomes to the 


rumoured appreciation of the Aus- 
tralian pounca. 
New Zealand pound notes were 


quoted at $ 15 (one pound notes) and 
South African pounds at $ i6 to 16.20. 


Canadian dollar notes found buyers 
at $ 5.40 to 6.50 with heavy demand 
at ihe close. Against the US$ TT the 
Canadian note is 13 to 14% lower but 
considering the discount of the 
Canadian exchange on the New York 
free market of around 8%, the local 
price was last week only 5% lower 
than the US$ price. 

Canadian dollar drafts sold at $ 4.34 
to 5.50, the low price being a conse- 
quence oi the limitations for use placed 
on Canadian accounts by the Canadian 
Exchange Control. 


Indian rupees went up in price 
nearing the official TT Bombay rate. 
Notes sold from $ 1.1245 to 1.19. prices 
which have not been seen kere for a 
long time: a recent low of the rupee 
was $ 0.92. DD on India sold at $ 
1.1842. 

Burmese and Ceylonese rupees sold 
respectively S$ 0.72 to 0.75 and $ 1 to 
1.02. 


Malayan dollars, for the same flight 
capital reasons as observed on other 
financial markets, went up to almost 
at par with TT Singapore, notes sell- 
ing at $ 1.8112 to 1.86. A recent low 
was? $. 1.76: 


Philippine pesos quoted from $ 3 
to 3.75, following behind the US$ rate. 


Piastre business was heavy and 
speculation increased; rates were from 
S$ 11.70 to 153% per 100 HK$. A recent 
jow was § &. 


Nica guilders further improved not 
anly as a result of the buying spree 
of EK$ holders but also because of 
reassuring reports from Batavia which 
presage early peaceful conditions in 
Java and Sumatra. Rates moved up 
from $ 36.10 to 41 per HK$ i00. 


Bahi notes were practically sold out 
and prices went up from $ 26.70 to 
274% with demand unsatisfied. Here, 
like in the case of guilders, there is 
anticipation of healthier conditions of 
finance in Siam as a result of Siam’s 
admittance as a member of the World 
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Bank and the subsequent possibility of 
the granting of a substantial US$ 
loan to Siam. 


Macao Pataca. 


The Macao pataca went up on the 
exchange market of the Pertuguese 
colony to almost 58 patacas per HK$ 
100. The local market quoted only 
$14 per 10 patacas. ‘That the Macao 
money is appreciating against the HK$ 
almost at the same extent as the US$ 
proves that it is not the consideration 
of Hongkong’s. military security which 
worries investors but the stability of 
the Hongkong dollar. From a political 
and strategic point of view little 
Macao cannot be compared to Hong- 
kong; in fact, Macao can be regarded 
as another suburb of Hongkong. How- 
ever, there exist free exchange and 
bullion markets in Macao and there 
never has been any doubt about the 
value of the pataca which is linked 
to the escudo, a hard currency from 
the viewpoint of the British Treasury. 
While many apprehensive depositors 
here were reducing or liquidating their 
holdings in HK$, deposits in Macao 
have if anything increased reflecting 
confidence in the stability of the Macao 
pataca. 


Current developments on the Macao 
and Hongkong exchange markets have 
only confirmed that the HK$ is highly 
vulnerable and that its exchange valu, 
on the free market, is strongly in- 
fluenced by the sentiments and actiors 
of the Chinese people in the Colony 
and in Kwangtung. 


The decline in the HK$ value has 
been gleefully welcomed by pataca 
earners who now can enjoy the 
beauties (if any) cf Hongkong at half 
the price. 


Silver Markets 


In line with other heavy advances on 
financial markets the orices for silver 
rose and demand by hoarders was 
insistent. Prices: per tael from $4.50 
to 5.10, per Hongkong and Mexican 


coins $4.20-4.70, per Chinese dollar 
coins $6.85-8.60, per 20 cents coins 
$4.30-4.80 (per 5 coins). The fine oz 


price reached at the close $4.20 but in 
London the equivalent was only $3 
while in New York (at $750 for T'T 
New York) the equivalent was $5.50. 
Without the 25% surrender require- 
ment of Hongkong Exchange Control 
exports to the U.S. are still profitable. 


Imports and exports of coins were 
each about 15,000 taels, imports arriving 
here mostly on the person of travellers 
while exports of coins are conducted by 
the bullion trade. Bar silver was only 
exported with Canton as the main 
destination, total shipments — being in 
excess of 5000 taels. 


In\ Canton operate several private 
mints which turn out counterfeit coins, 
but the authorities do not or cannot take 
steps against these private mint opera- 
tors. The stock of coins in Canton has 
greatly increased partly because of 
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regular issue of coins by the Canton and 
refugee “national” governments to the 
army and to civil services, partly be- 
cause of the accumulation of wealth, in 
any form, from other parts of China 
in Canton. As the paper money of the 
Central Bank of China has practically 
disappeared—although still some shops 
use them as subsidiary notes instead of 
HK$0.10—the public turns to the use 
of silver dollar and 20 cents coins, 
preferring them to the paper money of 
Hongkong. 


In terms of silver coins, the HK$ has 
greatly dapreciated and confidence in the 
stability of the Hongkong currency 
which to all intents and purposes is the 
legal tender of Kwangtung has been 
badly shaken. As soon as the civil war 
will be over, as far as Canton is con- 
cerned, which should be only a matter 
of 3 to 4 months, the Hongkong cur- 
rency will be expelled from the Province 
and, while some people may still hoard 
it in their private homes, the bulk of 
these notes will be returned to Hong- 
kong. Meanwhile silver coins will hold 
sway in South China with People’s Bank 
notes soon to be introduced (as has been 
the case already with the Yue Man 
Bank notes in the East River districts 
of Kwangtung). 


Silver Imports & Exports 


During April imports of silver came 
from North Korea, 63,500 ozs. in bars 
valued at $140,195 (an average price 
per oz. of $2.21) and from the U.K. 
(ccins only) 141 ozs. at $300: Exports 
in April were sent to th U.K. 271,200 
ozs. in bars valued at 3675,000 (an 
average price per oz. of $2.49) and to 
North Borneo 664 ozs in bars valued 
at $2,066. 


During the first four months of this 
year silver imports aggregated 347,236 
ozs. at $621,434, and exports totalled 
1,248,542 ozs. at $3,903,099. 


No exports were shipped this year 
to the U.S. Some _ unrecorded _ ship- 
ments were however made. Principal 
supplier was China although there 
were no declared imports from China 
this year. Exchange Control] has not 
been able to earn any US$ from silver 
shipments; it is assumed here that the 
majority of local exports to U.K. are, 
after refining in London, re-exported to 
the U.S. and thus the British Treasury 
obtains the full US$ proceeds while in 
the case of Hongkong direct shipments 
to New York only 25% of proceeds are 
retained by the Sterling Area dollar 
pool (through Exchange Control here.) 


Chinese Currency Markets 


On the local market transactions in 
“gold” yuan have already been discon- 
tinued about a fortnight ago and re- 
mittances between here and China are 
only carried on in terms of gold, silver, 
HK and US dollars. TT Shanghai was 
last week quoted from 99% to 102 
taels of gold (per 100 in Shanghai), and 
from 104 to 108 US dollars. DD Can- 
ton quoted between HK$995 to 1001 
(per 1000 in Canton). ; 

Remittances to Shanghai were sus- 
pended as the city was turned into a 
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war zone but some outward remittances 
were still done in beleaguered Shang- 
hai. Silver coins are the only generally 
accepted medium of payment, ranging 
from HK$7.10 to 8.20 and US$1.05 to 
1.14 per “Yuan Shih-kai” dollar coins. 
Following the decline of the HK$ in 
the Colony, the HK/US$ crossrate in 
Shanghai moved between HK$680_ to 
800 per US$100. 

HK notes were still retained as 
Kwangtung’s legal tender but there 
was a process of dishoarding noticeable 
as gold and US$ on the legal open 
markets of China improved in terms of 
HK$. The state banks in Kwangtung 
quoted HK$ and £ continually lower 
against US$ and gold as well as silver. 
As however the Canton official gold 
market requires HK notes and funds 
in Hongkong for payment of metal de- 
liveries the circutation of HK notes in 
Canton has last week expanded over 
the previous weeks. 

(Towards the end of last week no 
more “gold” yuan rates were available 
in Canton. The last price at the be- 
ginning of last week was 3 million of 
this scrip for HK$l. In Shanghai, 
where, of course, war emergency con- 
ditions prevail, rates were about 50 to 
70 miilion “gold” yuan per US$1). 

In Kwangtung, as far as under Kuo- 
mintang control, relatively stabilised 
conditions are observed, silver and 
HK$ are everywhere accepted and the 
trade and the administration thus 
keep going. In many other provinces 
where inadequate amounts of silver 
are preventing its general circulation 
and foreign currencies are only hoard- 
ea by a relative few, conditions bor- 


dering on chaos exist. The official 
Kuomintang news agency’ reported 
about the situation in Kwangsi as 


follows:—The “Gold” Yuan is prac- 
tically worthless today in Kwangsi, 
with farmers, merchants and labourers 
refusing to accept it as a medium 
of exchange. The Government banks, 
as a resuit, have no business to do. 
Not only their remittance departments 
_are affected, but customers who pre- 
viously patronised their depositing de- 
partments and bank safes also cease to 
have anything to do with them. The 
province’s courts have stopped func- 
tioning as judges and employees have 
not been paid for some time since the 
“Gold” Yuan lost its value. All com- 
munications sent to district courts and 
lower courts by the supreme or high 
courts have been returned because no 
responsible officials in the former were 
present to sign for them. Similarly, 
Government bank employees are on a 
do-nothing strike before they get paid 
with something other than gold yuan 
notes. 

The decline in the value of HK$ was 
eagerly discussed in Canton where 
most uncomplimentary things were 
published and talked about the Hong- 
kong Government gold ban. As pre- 
viously HK$ could be converted into 
gold in the Colony without any 
fermality the stability of this currency 
was not questioned. There never was 
any doubt about the continuance of 
this market which operated ever since 


the reoccupation of the Colony. The 
sudden ban was therefore regarded 
like a breach of trust. Retail and 


wholesale prices went uo in Canton 


but still trailing the gold rise. Against 
Hongkong’s_ price level Canton was 
last week on the whole 25 to 30% 
dearer. 

An influential Chinese trader in 
Canton stated the following to the 
writer: —‘‘In Canton and other cities in 
Kwangtung. the Hongkong currency is 
now called “Foreign Gold Yuan.” Peo- 
ple after suffering heavily from the 
real G.Y. had the same in mind as to 
the Hongkong currency’s future: Peo- 
pile after selling their goods in day 
time eagerly get rid of money in the 
evening to turn it into gold. That was 
why gold prices shot up always late 
in the day. Merchants were willing to 
pay high interest to buy forward gold? 
The common people also gave the 
same nickname of “Sup Chai” or 
“Wet Wood” of the G.Y. to the 5 and 
10 Hongkong dollar notes.” 


Financial Position in North China 


The People’s Bank of China ex- 
change rates as well as the unofficial 
rates in Tientsin have undergone only 
slight changes indicating the relative 
stability of the PB$, public confidence 
in the Peiping administration and ex- 
panding production in spite of progres- 
sive war operations and enormous 
stress experienced by the civil servants 
of the new regime. 


The Bank of China (the central 
agency for foreign exchange transac- 
tions) quoted last week PB$125 per 
HK$1 and PB$740 per US$1. As ster- 
ling abroad declined on unofficial mar- 
kets, particularly heavily in Hongkong 
from which colony’s exchange rates 
the Chinese financial markets take 
their clue for establishment of open 
market rates, the Bank of China had 
to revise several times the HK$ ex- 
change. At the end of last week the 
HK/US$ cross was about 600 against 
Hongkong’s open rate for TT New 
York which jumped up to 750 with a 
tendency to appreciate further (in the 
curb market exceeding on Saturday 
800). In terms of HK$, the People’s 
Bank currency has remained stable for 
many weeks past reflecting the overall 
sound economic position in North 
China. (In mid-April the Tientsin ex- 
change rate for HK$ and. US$ was 
respectively PB$115 and PBS$650). 

People ieaving North China for 
abroad (mostly Hongkong) obtain from 
the Bank of China US$100 or HKS$600 
at the official rates. Soldiers who 
fought in the KMT armies are allowed 
to return to their native places and 
those who go to Hongkong for eventual 
travell to their homes in South China 
are allowed to take out of North China 
HK$100 which they can buy at the 
official Bank of China rate. 


Gold and silver requlations of the 
North China People’s Government 
provide the following:—(1) export of 
bullion is prohibited (jewellery is ex- 
cluded from this provision), (2) gold 
and. silver can be freely owned by 
everybody, in any form, (3) purchase 
and sale of gold and silver bullion is 
legal onty if permits have been obdtain- 
ed (registered bullion traders and 
jewellers do obtain such permits but 
safeguards are taken to prevent pri- 
vate hoarding), (4) bullion cannot be 
used as a: standard of valuation of 
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Hongkong Stock & Share 
Market 


As a result of the deterioration of 
the Hongkong dollar on the open ex- 
change market and especially in terms 
of industrial gold new interest was 
aroused in the local stock market. As 
cost of living was rising the value of 
securities was bound to appreciate; that 
it was so slow reflects the continued 
fear about possible trouble in Hong- 
kong when the People’s Liberation 
army will come to Canton. 

Buyers were more in evidence than 
was witnessed here for a long time but 
outport sellers kept offering part or ali 
of their remaining portfolios which 
proves that the alarming reports spread 
about Hongkong in London and _ else- 
where have caused loss of some con- 
fidence in the position of Hongkong. 
The trend is now definitely upward 
and the sellers’ attacks seem to have 
petered out. With the advent of more 
reasonable prices local banks may not 
demand, as was recently the case, the 
liquidation of certain parcels of shares 
which were heavily mortgaged by hold- 
ers either for further investment or 
speculation in the share market or, in 
the case of merchants, to obtain cheap 
interest loans for commercial purposes. 

Bulk business in H.K. Bank shares 
accounted for about $500,000, in Trams 
for $315,000, Electrics 140,000, Dairy 
Farms 170,000, Watsons 260,000, while 
Government loans (344% of 1948) only 
changed hands for $70,000. 

The future of the issue of the out- 
standing $100 million ex 1948 Loan re- 


goods and services, (5) import of 
bullion requires an import licence 
which will be given only to authorised 
dealers and jewellers, (6) personal 
jewellery can be carried freely in and 
out of North China but fine gold orna- 
ments are limited to 1 tael with larger 
quantities requiring a permit, (7) the 
People’s Bank of China is authorised to 
buy and sell bullion, (8) penalties 
provide for confiscation or compulsory 
sale at 15 to 30% discount of the offi- 
cial bultion prices. 

Commercial and other private banks 
have to observe regulations for the 
control of private banking which are in 
conformity with the usual regulations 
enforced in other countries. Foreign 
and Chinese banks can engage in gen- 
eral banking business such as deposits. 
Joans, industrial investments, remit- 
tances, keeping of safe deposit boxes. 
savings and other accounts. They are 
not allowed to engage in commercia! 
transactions, to deal in securities and 
to become partners in commercial en- 
terprises. At least 75% of the author- 
ised capital must be paid uv. Loans 
must not exceed 10% of deposits. The 
People’s Bank, being the central bank, 
determines the rate of interest on loans 
and deposits in consuitation with private 
banks. One percent of current deposits 
and 5% of fixed deposits have to be 
lodged with the Peovle’s Bank. Month- 
ly and annual reports ere to be sub- 
mitted to the People’s Bank who also 
license the operation of private banks 
in North China. 
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mains unclear; undoubtedly, Govern- 
ment could not float it at the present 
moment but will have to wait until de- 
velopments here and in China become 
calmer and there will be a return of 
confidence in the value of HK$. At 
the moment, due principally to the ill- 
advised Government ban on dealings 
in and the possession of gold which has 
spiralled into a general confidence 
crisis not only in the local currency but 
also as regards the true intentions ot 
the British Treasury, there is much 
anxiety here and especially across the 
border about the purchasing power of 
the HK$. Provided that Government 
would commence the fiotation of even 
half of. the outstanding issue, ie. $50 
m, there will be few if any Chinese 
financiers subscribing anything in a 
period when the decline in the value 
of the local currency is so painfully 
obvious to everybody. The Govern- 
ment loan problem is connected with 
the future Government efforts to win 
back confidence in the local currency. 
It is hoped here that Government will 
try to undo the harm it has inflicted by 
its ill-advised action of Apvil 14 (out- 
lawing gold transactions). 


In terms of US$, the share portfolios 
have enormously declined and the pre- 
sent upward trend even if it results in 
substantial appreciations allround will 
still leave shares far behind their pre- 
vious lowest level in terms of open 
market US$. Within a month the US$ 
appreciated on the open market by 
about 50%; an approximately equal 
percentage of appreciation of shares is 
for the time being impossible to expect 
but should conditions in the industrial 
gold and the US$ market not quieten 
down and prices return to the former 


already high levels not only will cost 
of living rise but share prices should 
show gradual advance. 


Last week’s Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee’s report stated that sentiment 
was on a higher plane than for some 
long while. Heavy investments have 
been snapped up and offerings of the 
popular counters have found ready 
takers. The amount of business writ- 
ten during the week has tapered off. 
This is not due to the lack of sustained 
interest in the Market, and though 
buyers have advanced bids these have 
failed to tempt holders. At the close 
supplies have temporarvily dried up. 
An extraordinary feature has been 
that the nearer the Communists ad- 
vance to Shanghai, the more Shanghai 
stocks have come into prominence and 
are sought after. Ewos, Shanghai 
Lands and Shanghai Docks in particu- 
lar, registered appreciable gains and an 
unsatisfied demand. 


Volume of Business:—Total sales re- 
ported amounted to 141,809 shares of 
an approximate value of just over $234 
million, a decrease of $34 million com- 
pared with the preceding week. 


Price Indew:—The Felix Ellis aver- 
ages based on the closing prices of 12 
active representative local stocks closed 
at 126.44 for a net gain of .77 compared 
with the close of the previous week. 
Day-by-day his averages were: May 16, 
125.43; May 17, 125.27;; May 18, 125.28; 
May 19, 125.70; May 20, 126.74. 


High Low 
OS i Eee 155.82 123.88 
[UY Year 148.68 134.05 
DSO) aers caine 138.37 125.05 
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Business Done 
HONGKONG GOVT. LOANS :— 
Hongkong Government 34% 
(1948) @ 102, 101. 


BANKS:—8'K. Banks @ 1550, 1540, 
1550; Bank of East Asia 120, 118, 
120. 

INSURANCE:— Cantons @ 330; 
Unions @ 650, 625, 630; H.K. 
Fires @ 220. 

SHIPPING:—Asia Nav. @ 70 cts, 75 

cts, 80 cts. 

DOCKS & GODOWNS:—H.K. & K. 
Wharves @ 115; North Point 
Wharves @ 634; H.K. Dacks @ 
1734, 17%, 17%, 18%, 19; China 
Providents @ 11%, 11%, 11.80; 
S’hai Docks @ 6, 6.80, 17.20; 
Wheelocks @ 2534, 26, 26%. 

HOTELS \t' LANDS:—H.K. Hotels 
@ 10.40, 10.30, 10.20, 10.40, 10.70, 
11, 11%, 11.70; Lands @ 48, 49,. 
48; Shai Lands @ 2.20, 2.40; 
Humphreys @ 10. 

UTILITIES:—Hongkong Tramways 
@ 14.80, 14.70, 14.80, 14.90, 15, 
15.40, 15.50, 15.80; Star Ferries 
@ 100; China Lights (Old) 12, 
11.90, 12, 11.90, 12.50; (New) @ 
8. 7.80, 8, 8.10, 8, 8%, 8.70, 9; 
H.K. Electrics @ 30%, 30%, 30, 
2915, 2934, 30, 30%, 30%, 30%, 
31, 32, 32%, 33; Macao Electrics 
@ 24%: Telephones @ 19, 20. 

INDUSTRIALS :—Cements @ 2334, 
24, 241. 

STORES:—Dairy Farm @ 31, 30, 
304%, 31, 3044, 3034, 32; Watsons 
@ 41, 4014, 41, 42%, 43; Sinceres 
@ 5: Sun Co. @ 2.40; Kwong 
Sang Hong @ 135; Wing On @ 
93 


MISCELLANEOUS: —— China 
tainments @ 18 Ex Rts. 

COTTONS:—Ewos @ 4.20, 4.30, 4.35, 
4.30, 442, 5, 5.40, 6. 


Enter- 


May 25 
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Commercial Markets 


Confusion and Price Advances 


What ia week! expresses best the feel- 
ings of dealers in commodities on the 
loca] market for the period just past. 
Hongkong like all Far Eastern markets 
is very subject to rumours, and prices 
are sometimes apt to vise and fal] with- 
out any obvious reason for the move. 
This was sadly true last week and refers 
to practically every line of activity. 
Ome of the most persistent of the 
rumours concerned the feared devalua- 
tion of the Hongkong dollar which 
brought about a slight rise in prices 
in anticipation, notwithstanding the fact 
that the loca; dollar being linked to 
sterling cannot be devalued so easily 
as loca] wumour would suggest. Amy- 
way it has not been devalued, so perhaps 
this will die a natural death, especially 
as there are other more immediate 
rumours ready to take its place. One 
of these, which had a great effect in 
causing a lowering of prices was the 


tation being difficult to effect, as the 
railways had been taken over by the 
military, a certain quantity of these 


goods made their way inland by devious 
routes till they reached the south, and 
others are still making their way by 
coolie and wheelbarrow. But they are 
on the way, and this has caused prices 
to fall. However, a corrective was soon 
applied when the news spread that 
stocks were ‘so siow in coming and the 
difficulties facing their despatch were 
so great that it was doubtful whether 
there could be any overloading, on the 
contrary it was much more likely that 
a shortage might be felt with Shanghai 
out of the industrial field, for the time 
being at any rate, with Hankow cut off 
and with Tientsin not working io full 
capacity, though the arrival of some 
piece goods from that market was thank- 
fully noted. So prices rose again until 
Canton, with news of evacuation in the 
air following a rumour that within 2 


feared overloading of the Canton mar- 
ket with stocks being sent from Shang- 
hai, Hankow, and other places already 


within the Communist orbit. 


Twranspor- 


couple of weeks the Communists would 
be circling the city, began io 
despatch al] surplus @oods to this mar- 
ket which once more led to talk of -over- 
loading and a slight tall in prices. But 


a a ce 


ian Sudan 


(a) Payment in sterling from an account of a 
person resident in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
(b) Payment in sterling from a transferable ac- 
count relating to any territory specified in the 

Fourth Schedule and 
(c) Payment in sterling from an account of a per- 
son resident in any territory specified in the 


(a) Payment in sterling from an account of a 
person resident in Sweden, 

(b) Payment in sterling from a transferable ac- 
count relating to any territory specified in the 


(c) Payment in sterling from an account of a per- 
son resident in any territory specified in the 
Third Schedule and 

(d) Payment in Swedish kroner. 

Payment in sterling from an account of a 

person resident in Switzerland or Liechtenstein, 


(b) Payment in Swiss francs. 

Payment in sterling from a Turkish account. 

(a) Payment in sterling from an account of a 
person resident in the Union of Soviet Socialist 


(b) Payment in sterling from a transferable ac- 
count relating to any territory specified in the 
Fourth Schedule and 

(c) Payment in steriing from an account of a per- 
son resident in any territory specified in the 


(a) Payment in sterling from an account of a 
person resident in any of the territories in the 


(b) Payment in United States dollars. 


Payment in sterling from an account of a person 


18. Anglo - Egypt 
Third Schedule. 
19. Sweden ; 
Fourth Schedule, 
20. Switzerland and Liech- | (qa) 
LODSGCI ig Mc. shore « 
and 
DE ATER O | Gis x22 aus oe Stee es 
22. The Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics .. 
Republics, 
Third Schedule. 
23. The United States of! 
America and _ other | ys 
territories specified in Group and 
Group I of the Third 
Schedule. .......-..:. 
24. Any other territory 
mentioned in the 


Second Schedule .... 


resident in the territory concerned. 


Payment in sterling from an account of a 
person resident in any of the territories con- 


(b) Payment in sterling from a transferable ac- 
count relating to any territory specified in the 
Fourth Schedule and 


25. All other territories out- | (a) 
side the scheduled 
territories not being cerned, 
territories mentioned 
in the First, Second, 
Third or Fourth 
Schedules .......... 


(c) Payment in sterling from an account of a per- 
son resident in any territory specified in the 
Third Schedule. 
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these are more or less: transitory. The 
main influence, for the time beino at 
least, that is keeping prices up not- 
withstandine an occasional fall, is the 
high unofficial rate of US$ T'T exchange 
which is dealt with on another page in 
this issue. This has reached almost 
fantastic levels as a result of loss of 
confidence in the Hongkong: dollar, and 
the consequence is that the price of cer- 
tain commodities has reached such a 
height that it is impossible to effect 
sales within the sterling areqg and the 
only markets available are in the USA 
and the Philippines, or in some cases 
Japan, Low price level countries such 
as Siam, Malaya, Indonesia etc., are out 


ef the running, although this market 
exists to meet their needs and should 
be able to supply them. 

Merchants are upset about the 


apparent passivity of Government here 
who cannot disclaim the initial respon- 
sibility for the deterioration. The mar- 
ket can be stabilised but it would require 
action by Government. It has now been 
proved, if ever proof Was required, that 
Chinese merchants base the value of 
commodities on the price of gold, and 
as this metal rises in price the un- 
official TT' New York follows. Prior to 
the ill-advised imposition, of a gold ban 
here we wrote (in our issue of March 
30, page 389) with the intention to con- 
vince the authorities, here and in Lon- 
don, that the ban on imports & exports 
of gold was hanmful, as follows:— 

To a large extent the prestige and 
stability of the Hongkong dollar depend 
on the operation of the local free ex- 
change and bullion markets. Merchants 
from every country may convert here 
their funds into gold and silver bullion 
and into US$ and other currencies. But 
while such transactions are _ freely 
possible the erport and import of gold 
and silver are subject to strict control 
which would, if enforceable, stifle the 
operation of a free bullion market. 

'The hopes of the mercantile communi- 
ty here were however sadly shattered 
when the ill-advised gold ban was pro- 
mulgated on April 14. We tried to ex- 
plain, in our issue of April 27, p. 513. 
the fundamental error which was made 
by Government, on the instigation of 
the British Treasury, when banning 
gold transactions, stating that Chinese 
merchants usually keep, when they find 
themselves very liquid, gold bars in 
addition to local and other currency 
accounts and therefore a market must 
take care of merchants requirements to 
keep certain portions of their idle funds 
in gold, to accept from interior traders 
gold for cango and pay gold rather than 
money to certain outport merchants and 
transport organisations. Just as the 
silver dollar has become one of the 
principal means of payment in China 
of today, without which commerce would 
have came to a virtual end, so remains 
gold the superior medium of calculation 
and settlement of balances. Trade 
without gold, either physically or as a 
means to arrive at aq stable basis of 
values, is these days unthinkable in 
China. Hongkong being, next to Shang- 
hai, the major port for China’s exports 
and imports cannot well be expected to 
carry on without taking recourse to gold 
in a large number of merchandise 
transactions. 
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Industrial Chemicals 


The constant rise in the value of 
the USS on the open market has also 
affected the dealers in industrial 
chemicals where, as in other branches, 
excitement and some anger was not 
concealed. The movemenis of rates on 
the unofficial exchange and industrial 
gold market are closely followed as 
wholesale and retail prices depend 
largely om developments on these two 
financial markets. 

On account of heavy stocks in most 
items the market as such has remained 
fairly stabie and there were no large 
sales reported. Export demand has re- 
mained dull as a result of reduced 
trading with China. Spot prices are 
now considerably lower than newly 
indented or offered cargo but few 
importers here have received new in- 
dents as dealers do not believe that at 
current USS rates they can dare to 
bring in new chemicals. The most 
notable increases were Jast week in 
borax and to a lesser extent in Zine 
oxide and soda ash. 

Hope is expressed everywhere thai 
Hengkong Government, which is 
largely responsible for the current 
confidence crisis affecting the value 
of HKS, will take the necessary steps 
to stabilise the open market rate and 
thus bring down the excessive price 
of industrial gold. As far as the China 
market is concerned, prices are usual- 
ly computed into gold and merchants 
in the interior cannot be persuaded 
to change their outlook and _ business 
policy. The link between prices of 
chemicals, as for that matter of any 
other commodities imported from 
America and non-sterling area coun- 
tries, anc the price of industrial gold 
will remain and therefore it is essen- 
tial that the open market exchange is 
brought down to more realistic levels. 

Last week's market developments in 
industrial chemicals were:— 

Boric Acid. The market was quiet. 
190 Ib paper bags USA origin sold 
about 40 cents per lb. Caustic Soda. 
The market improved but was not yet 
active. More inquiries. 700 !r. drums 
selid ferm USA origin sold for a fair 
quantity from $153 to $155 per drum. 
However. flakes in 400 lb. drums ad- 
vanced about 20% since last week. it 
sold highest 20 cents per ih. The 
cheapest is granular grade which sold 
at 18 cents per Ib. 

Ammonium Bicarbonate. Market 
firm, 2 ewt drums English origin sold 
at $81 per drum; 1 cwt drum $22. 
Borax. Over 1000 bags of 100 lb. paper 
bags USA origin granular form sold 
from $17.50 to $19 per bag apiece. On 
the other hand, the ICI product 1 cwt 
burlap bags crystals form sold up to 
$44 per bag. This item may be re- 
garded as the most prominent chemi- 
ca! during last week. 

Sheliac. Market quiet but steady. 
Demand not so urgent as last week. 
Soda Ash. The light grade is not wel- 
come by consumers notwithstanding 
its cheaper price. However, the dense 
grade stock is not so plentiful as last 
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monih. As dense grade advanced, the 
light grade also follows, The 100 lb. 
paper bags USA origin dense grade is 
about $21 per bag, 90 kg burlap bags 
dense Crescent brand is $42 per bag, 
7¢ kg bags light Crescent brand is $28 
per bag. A sizable quantity has been 
transacted. 

Sodium Sillicate. Price neither up 
nor down. ICI 750 lb. drums is $145 
per drum. Sodium Cyanide. A few lots 
were sold from $1.06 to $1.10 per lb. 
for 1 ewt drum Q&Snglish origin. 
Potassium Chlorate. Demands de- 
crease, but price cannot be reduced. A 
lot of German make 150 kg drum was 
sold at 58.5 cents per lb. 


Acetic Anhydride. Inquiries are 
searce, but some dealer wish to sell 
forward their cargo due Hongkong 


next week at $1.30 per lb. Spot goods 
of American make 480 lb. drums sold 
at $1.60 per lb. 

Phenol. Scores of drums of 450 lb. 
and 448 lb, drums were sold from $1.- 
96 to $1.10 per lb. Zinc Oxide. The 
market was active. This chemical is 
one of the largest items exported to 
Korea and North China, Two. months 
ago hundreds of tons were _ shipped 
there. At present the 50 kg wooden 
barrels Japan origin with export per- 
mit sold at 60 cents whilst that of 50 
kg metal drums is 63 cents per lb. 

MBT Rubber Accelerator. Monsanto 
100 kg drums sold $1.72 per lb. for 50 
drum lot The largest transaction of 
this item for the past two months. 
Continuous interest may cause an up- 
turn. 

Extract Of Mimosa. Elephant brand 
1 cwt bags drops from $78 to $74 per 
bag. As supplies have caught up with 
demands. therefore the market shows 
weaker tone. Goods come from South 
Africa: chiefly used for tanning leather 
in North China. At the beginning of 
this year it was sold up to $92 per 
bag. As importers accepted indent 
orders at £42.50 per bag, if fresh shin- 
ments continue to arrive, the market 
of course cannot rise. 

Glycerine. Several tons were sold 
at $2.55 to $2.60 per lb. for CP quality. 

Lamp Biack. ICT Fortress brand 187.5 
Lb. case was sold $240 per case. Sodium 
Sulphide. Small quantity was_ sold. 
The solid form in about 700 Ib. drums 
English origin is $540 per long 
Oxalic Acid. Market duil. Resale price 
is about 31.25 per lb for crystal form. 
Potassium Ferricyanide. This photo 
chemical was sold about one ton at 
$2.60 to $2.89 per Ib. 

Bright Liquid Gold: Hanovia 2& 
gran: bottles price advanced from $31 
to 332 per bcttle. The market looks 
upward, As a matter of fact buyers 
are nzither the consumers nor for ex- 
port. but speculators. As King Tak, 
the famous chinaware manufacturing 
district of Kiangsi, was occupied by 
ceminunists, the chinaware price in 
Hongkong has advanced. 

Silver Nitrate. Notwithstanding the 
high rise of silver, this chemical pack- 
ed 1 lb. bottle Scaie brand remains at 
$39.50 per bottle. 


ton. - 
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Piece Goods. 

The piece goods 
faithfully reflected 
ruling in outside affairs. At first, 
lacking orders from foreign buyers 
and affected by the critical situation 
of Hankow, prices dropped, losing in 
some cases as much as $2.50 a piece. 
as it was anticipated that the large 
quantities of piece gocds that had 
bean shipped to Canton would be 
transferred to Hongkong. It was, how- 
ever, learned that shipments were 
coming by roundabout routes through 
Macao to Kioongkong, which would add 
unnecessary charges to the consign- 
ment and inevitably affect the price. 
As for a time at ieast, no further ar- 
rivals eould be expected from Shang- 
hai because the military had taken 
over the railways for their own pur- 
poses, prices went up through lack of 
stock. Finding prices too high, how- 
ever, buyers from Manila, Singapore, 
Indonesia and Siam held back. 

Tsin Leung Yuk, which dropped to 
$4€ per piece at the beginning of the 
week, rose to $43.50 and finished at 
$45; grey sheetings mammoth bird 
which had fallen to $41 rose to $43, 
lower priced grey sheetings rose by 
from 50 cents to $1; other cloths foilow- 
ed suit. 


market this week 
the uncertainty 


Cotton Yarn. 


Cotton yarn was affected by the 
arrival of Jarge shipments in Canton 
from Hankow, from whence it was 
expected they would be sent to Hong- 
kong. At one time golden star 20’s 
rose to $1204 per bale, falling at the 
close to $1,175; water moon which was 
offered at $1240 dropped to i200. 
Later they rose again by about $30 
per bale, on account of the situation 
in Shanghai. 


Raw Cotton. 


As is understandable, the market 
for raw cotton was_ particularly af- 
fected by the rise in the unofficial 
rate of US dollars. Owing to a reduc- 
tion in quantity of Italian cotton, 
which sold on the local market at 
$1.84 per lb., US cotton had _ been 
substituted for it and recent arrivals 
amounted to from 500 to 600 bales. 
California cotton for yarns of 32 and 
40 counts was indented at US 37 cents 
per Ib., that for 20 counts at 34 cents. 
During March the indented value had 
been 33 cents cif. Hongkong for 
32,s and 40’s and 31 cents for 20’s. 
Because of slackness in trade and the 
unfavourable exchange very few in- 
dents were being put through. At 36 
US cents the price in Hongkong 
worked out at $2.50 per lb. In view 
of the unsettled state of the exchange 
market, sellers held back, feeling that 
there might be a drop at any time. 


Gunny Bags. 

The gunny bag market was verr 
active, a shipment of over 2,000 bales 
being expected to go forward to South 
Africa shortly. The selling price was 
US 62. cents. As packing and 
shipping charges, etc., to South Africa 
had been reduced, export was regarded 
as profitable as long as the open mar- 
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ket TT New York remained under 
700. A sale cf over 200 bales of heavy 
ceas (Indian) 2943x215 lbs. 2” green 
stripe (new) was made at $3.57 each, 


earlier in the month the price had 
been $3.25. 
Metals. 

The market was somewhat over- 


whelmed with shipments from Japan, 
a further supply of galvanized mild 
steel sheets (thin) having arrived. and 
sales being badly affected by the 
chaotic conditions in China. Belgian 
and British mild stee] sheets were 
most directly affected: 3x7 ft drop- 
ped from $12.50 to $11.50 per piece 
and 3x6 ft to $8.20, whereas Japanese 
3x7 ft was offered at $11 and 3x6 ft 
at $8. Belgian mild steel plates, with 
large stocks on hand and little demand 
fel! in some cases, thin quality 1/32” 
falling to $57 per picul, whereas 1/16” 
rose to $54 and 3s” and 1%” also im- 
proved to $54 with low stocks. Mild 
steel bars of all kinds met with a 
dull market: 40 ft round bars were 
sold below cost price, 44” dropped to 
$40 per picul, 38” sold at $39, 12” 
to %” fell to 34; square bars with 
heavy exportations to Macao rose in 
price, 15” to %” fetching $42. Zinc 
sheets of all kinds met with lower 
prices and a dull market; Shanghai 
and Canton buyers had practically stop- 
ped operations owing to weak pur- 
chasing power; Jarge arrivals from 
Japan as well as from Canton also 
affected the market, and as Belgian 
zinc sheets were almost out of the 
question owing to unfavourable rates 
of exchange transactions were almost 
entirely confined to Japanese and 
Polish zinc sheets: Japanese forward 
delivery for G4 was offered at $132 
per picul; G5 sold at $128 faliing later 
tc $127, G6 1ose slightly to $113 but 
fell to $109 and 3100 in Canton, and 
G7 & G8 had no sales owing to lack of 
stock. Arrivals of 1olled brass sheets 
from Canada and Australia were weli- 
comed by local factories which were 
in need of supplies, and even with 


these arrivals were not able to fill 
all their requirements: Canadian roll- 
ed brass sheets thin quality G5 to 


G9 rose in price tc $275 per picul, G8 
to G12 fetched $270. The American 
product was also taken up: 8 oz 
quality sold at $230, 9 oz at $225. and 
10 to 12 oz sold at $220. A large 
cuantity of British rolled brass sheets 
was also landed. The announcement 
that the prices of metals in Great 
Britain had been greatly reduced af- 
fected the market adverseiy: brass 
products were quoted at £130 per 
ton, lead at £95 per ton and zinc at 
£85 per ton, whereas the old indents 
stood at £140, £106 and £101 res- 
pectively; in America brass products 
were indented at £102, lead at £80 
‘and zinc at £70. 


Glass. 

Glass of al] kinds was reduced in 
indent values, but Belgian makes were 
out of the question unless official ex- 
change rates could be obtained, the 
unofficial rates being too high. 
Stocks were being reduced and prices 
should be rising if it were not for the 
lack of orders from China. Stocks 
received from Japan and Europe 


were almost immovable. Belgian 200 
ft 24 oz was offered at $110 per case 
and 18 oz at $58, the prices earlier in 
the month having been $115 and $63; 
Swedish and French 18 oz dropped to 
£57; Japanese glass also fell, 100 sq 
{ft 18 oz selling at $26 for forward 
delivery, and 16 oz falling to $27 and 
1& oz to $28 for spot cargo. 


Cement. 

Lack of imports at first caused 
the price of cament to rise by about 
50 cents per bag, but the arrival later 
of 30,000 bags from Formosa caused a 
decline, especially as demands from 
Swatow, Amoy, 


Foochow, etc., were 
greatly reduced as a_ result of the 
critical internal situation. It was 'an- 


ticipated that the reduction in the 
official price of Green Island cement 
from $7.30 to $6.50 per bag would af- 
fect the market, but as it was taken 
up for local building requirements 
the market remained steady. Tran- 
shipments were made *o Macao; For- 
mosan and Indo-China cement had 
good sales; Japanese 100 lb bags re- 
mained at $5.20. Green Island port- 
land cement “emerald brand” stood 
at, the reduced official rate of $6.50 
per 112 lb bag and “emeralcrete” 
rapid hardening cement at the lowered 
price of $7.50 per 112 bag, as an- 
nounced in our issue of May 18. 


Paper. 

The prices of American 
paper were greatly 
result of the high rate of unofficial 
enchange, thereby hampering - sales. 
USA cigarette papers 29 mm and 6000 
m and 27% mm 4000 m_ rose by 20 
cents a bobbin, but without - sales; 
ceilulose 36”x39” also rose by $1 a 
ream; newsprint was inactive, due 
to the critical situation in China 
Dealers were holding back in anticipa- 
tion of lower prices, influenced by 
the fact that shipments of indented 
papers would be arriving and the dif- 
ficulties encountered in trading with 
China at the moment. 


( makes of 
increased as a 


Ores. 

As a change from most of the local 
markets, it is refreshing to find that 
dealings in tin ingots were very 
brisk, with both Eurone and America 
in the field. Exporters were buying 
heavily to meet the demand _ from 
abroad, where anxiety was felt that 
a shortage might ensue as a result 
of the civil war in China. Prices rose 


steeply: standard Yunnan climbed 
from $470 per picul to $530 with 
export permit, immediate export 


being required, without export permit 
fetched $500; 97% Pat Po, Kwangsi, 
without export permit stood at $490 
and at $523 with permit. The New 
York price of Yunnan tin ingots was 
quoted at US 78 cents instead of 75 
cents. Tin for soldering purposes re- 
mained steady: 50% sold at from 
$285 to $290 per picul and 40% at 
$230. Other kinds of ore fell in price, 
though increases were being made at 
the supplying sources, but Shanghai 


and Canton had for. the time being 
dropped out of the market. Canadian 
standard black lead was quoted at 


$125 per picul, pure lead fell to the 
same price of $125, lead for printing 
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purposes stood at $85, lightning brand 
lead 99.9% fell to $115 being in small 
demand. USA 99% copper was re- 
quired by Tientsin buyers and rose 
considerably to $198 per picul, 
Kwangsi copper ingots rose to $106 
as a result of difficulties over making 
transhipments. 


Smoked Rubber. 


A shipment of 200 tons of smoked 
rubber sheets arrived and was at once 
taken up by buyers for  Tientsin: 
Chinese No. 1 sold at $100 per picul, 
No. 2 at $97 and lower’ quality at 
$94, and No. 3 at $90 with lower 
quality at $86. 


Vegetable Oils. 


The price of teaseed oi] continued 
to rise; the commandeering of trains 
between Canton and the _ producing 
centres by the military, and the un- 
certainty in regard to procuring fresh 
supplies contributed to the increase, 
and this tendency was aided by the 
piracy of a vessel from Canton which 
was bringing a shipment of teaseed 
oil. Dealers, therefore, with declining 
stocks, were most. reluctant to sell. 
At first teaseed oil was quoted at 
$165 per picul, but this referred to 
cargo not packed for export; some 
sales were made in lots of 25 or 50 
tons, dealers being unwilling to sell 
larger quantities. Later in the week 
4FFA teaseed oil sold at $176, and at 
$180 with export packing; some offers 
were also made _ at $184 and even 
$190 but no business resulted, the pros- 
pect of dealings with the US having 
raised the price in view of the high 
rate of exchange. 

Tungoil, which had fallen during the 
previous week to $133 per picul, was 
offered at this figure but found no 
buyers; later sales were made at $147 
with export permit and $144 without 
permit. As a result of despatch of 
large quantities of vegetable oils 
from Canton to Hongkong following 
the threatened advance south of the 
communist armies, the price of tung- 
oil dropped to $140 with export per- 
mit. Between May 15 and 17 around 
390 drums of teaseed oil and 1254 
drums of tungoi] had been received 
from Canton, the price on the Canton 
market having risen to $136 for tea- 
seed oil and $97 for tungoil. 

Although there was no demard for 
it, the price of rapeseed oil had also 


gone up, with export permit selling 
for $133 per picul. 
Peanut Oil. 

Offers of Indian peanut oil were 


in circulation, the minimum quantity 
for booking being 100 tons; a quan- 
tity of 150 tons for forward delivery 
in June was booked at $140 ver picul. 
The arrival of a shipment of USA 
peanut oi] was shortly expected: for- 
ward delivery was at $135 and large 
bookings were made as this was a 
reasonable price the booked cargo be- 
ing for repacking for Singapore. 


Bristles. ; 
The market in bristles was very 
active, in spite of the fact that up to 
now no business could be transacted 
with London. Hongkong prices 
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IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE FOR THE FIRST FOUR MONTHS 


OF 1947, 1948 AND 1949 
(in thousands of Hongkong dollars) 
Month — 1947 1948 1949 
Imports Exports Import Import} Imports Exports Import Import | Impovts Exports Export Export 
excess excess excess excess excess excess 
() % oO 
Date Boe Sede oy Se. < 105,406 102,591 2,815 2.74 140,755 113,316 27,439 24.21 159.336 171,811 12,475 7.83 
Import Import 
excess cad 
SO 
TAS” ier Olea oes 82,557 70,993 11,564 16.29] 131,243 . 92,286 38,957 41.13} 161.595 135,454 26,141 19.30 
Marclty ey, 55 4:5. 113,104 95,795 17,309 18.07) 170,562 115,037 55,525 48.27] 22'.714 177,073 44,641 25.21 
OUT eaahecste. ce 103,545 89,635 13,910 15.52 188,888 138,312 50,576 36.56 160,449 114,826 45,623 39.73 
First four months 404,612 359,014 45,598 12.70| 630,449 458.951 152,497 37.36 703.12) 599,165 103,956 17.35 
Same 
Monthly averages for 1949: imports $175,780; exports $149,791; import excess $25,989 (17.33). 


Manthly averages for 1947: 
Monthly averages for 1948: 


Trade in April shows declines in im- 
ports and exports which reflect the 
seasonal recession accentuated this year 
by conditions of saturation in overseas 
markets and the continued slump _ in 
China. Although business with North 
China is most satisfactory especially 
regarding exports from here to Com- 
munist administered parts of China and 
Manchuria, trade with Central China, 
being now turned into a battle area, is 
dwindling. It would be wrong however 
to judge trade trends from results of 
one month only; but there can be no 
aoubt that particularly imports from 


abroad (excluding China) will show 
much smaller figures than the com- 
munity has recently been accustomed 
to. With revival of business with 
China, probably on a barter basis, the 
Colony’s foreign trade should again im- 
prove and reach record levels. 

Declines in April 1949 compared 
with March amount to 27.63% for im- 
ports and 35.15% for exports; and com- 
pared with April 1948 amount to 
15.05% for imports and 16.98% for ex- 
ports; and compared with the monthly 
averages for last year amount to 8.72% 
for imports and 12.94% for exports. 


based on the unofficial US dollar rate 
were too high for London and no 
agreement had yet been found pos- 
sible, the difference being at ieast 
20% between London offers and what 
Hongkong was prepared to accept. 
For the first half of May shipments 
amounted to over 3,000 cases to the 


USA, and the second half of the 
month was expected to exceed this, 
which would practically cdouble-the 


figure compared with previous months. 
A sale of about 3 sets of Tientsin No. 
55 was effected at $42 and $42.40; the 
New York price of these bristles was 
US$6.95 to $7 per lb. Another ship- 
ment of 2 sets, 110 cases, No. 55 
(larger) bristles was also received 
from Tientsin and sold at US$11 per 
lb, the selling price in New York be- 
ing $12. Chungking No. 17 (black) 
sold at $1700 per case, a low rate 
compared with the Tientsin No. 55 
bristles. Prices in London and New 
York showed slight fluctuations, Tien- 
tsin No. 55 being quoted in New York 
at US$7.20 instead of $6.95, whereas 
the Chungking and Hankow products 
showed a fall, Chungking No.27 drop- 
ping from US$3.10 to $2.75, the ex- 
planation being that stocks of Chung- 
king and Hankow bristles had piled 
up in the USA, whereas those of 
Tientsin bristles had been greatly re- 
duced and doubts existed as to- further 
regular supplies from China. In Lon- 
don the market was reported to be 


dull: Chungking No, 27 stood at 17 
shillings and worked out at the equi- 


valent of HK$1800 per case; Tientsin 
No. 55 was at 46/—. 

Tea. 

“About 200 cases of tea arrived 


from Formosa; the harvest was poor 
and prices went up: Pow Chung was 
quoted at over $160 per picul and 
broken orange pekoe at $200. To re- 
duce shipping charges most shipments 
of tea were now being made direct 
to foreign ports, which was cutting 
out Hongkong. 


Soya: Beans. 


The soya beans market also was 
suffering from the high US dollar ex- 
change rate, and prices, though falling 
were toy high for countries like Hol- 
land and other European countries 
which can purchase more cheaply 
from the USA direct. Japan has also 
stopped buying from the local mar- 
ket. The price of soya beans at the 
beginning of the week was $38.50 per 
picul, a drop of about $7 from _ the 
previous month, but with no buyers; 
at the end of the week they were of- 


fered at $30. Singapore green beans 
stood at $34, but small stocks we.e 
availabfe. Shipments to Great Bri- 


tain of soya beans were quoted at £29 
per ton, working out at HK$27 per 
picul, and to Japan at $500 per ton, 
or $30.40 per picul, all f.o.b. Hongkong. 


imports $129,161; exports $101,402; import excess 27,758 (27.37%). 
imports $173,128; exports $131,895; import excess 41,233 (31.26%). 


Comparisons of the trade of Hong- 
kong for the first four months of 1949 
with the same periods of 1947 and 1945 
show the following increases (in per- 


centage):—Imports 73.77 and 11.53 
respectively, and exports 66.89 and 
30.55. 


The import excess in April showed a 
rising tendency but for the first four 
months the figure is relatively small. 
Against the period Jan./April 1948 the 
current import excess is lower by 
53.55% or, in terms of HK$, by 48,541,- 
G00. This year’s import excess has been 
$103.9 million or about $26 m._ per 
average month. Local consumption and 
materials for industries account for ap- 
prox. $15 m. of the import excess per 
average month: stocking up of mer- 
chandise accounts for the rest amount. 
During 1947 and part of 1948 the im- 
port excess for covering of local re- 
quirements was heavier as stocks had 
to be built up and retailers overbought 
heavily. As will be seen from the above 
figures, the import excess average in 
1947 and 1948 amounted resp. to $27.7 
million and $41.2 million. 


Trade in April 


Exports ot merchandise from Hong- 
kong during April 1949 amounted to 
a declared value of $114,826,685 as 
compared with $138,312,688 in April 
1948, a fall ot 16.9%. The figures in- 
clude Government sponsored cargoes. 

The chief increases in exports were 
to Siam which took $18,197,832 (com- 
pared with $15,330,391 in April 1948) 


North China $11,181,417 (against 
$5,556,820), Great Britain $7,830,137 
($7,449,544), Indonesia $6,226,586 
($2.903.018), Japan $4,142,285 ($504,- 
252), Norway $2,059,421 ($504,- 
252) East Africa $1,875,772 (S$689,- 
901), Australia $1,813,928  ($1,533,- 
168), South Africa $1,195,646 ($907,- 
096), Germany $1,174,287 ($258,- 
171) and Italy $1,064,503 ($331,142). 


A decline in exports was shown with 
(Continued on Page 662) 
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the following countries: Malaya 
$11,685,650 ($21,860,002), Macao $9,- 
553,846 ($16,231,161), South China 
$5,701,457 ($7,674,383), U.S.A. $5,206,- 
636 ($13,557,113), the Philippines 
$4,938,318 ($14,332,194), South Korea 
$2,652,481 ($3,696,059), India $2,646,428 
($3,807,856), Central China $2,634,707 
($5,570,928). 

Imports of merchandise during April 
1949 totalled a declared value of 
$160,448,839 as compared with $188,- 
888,782 for April 1948 a drop of 15%. 

Increased imports came from the 
United Kingdom $26,351,732 (against 
$16,994,614 for April 1948), South 
China $23,465,064 ($19,305,311), North 


China $9,986,566 ($8,067.676), Japan 
$6,992,668 ($5,703,909), North Korea 
$6,525,847 (none in 1948), Macao 
$5,128,464 ($4,888,166), Switzerland 
$6,043,667 ($3,425,423), South Korea 
$3,973,285 ($1,562,525), Holland $1.- 
752,993 ($1,379,720), the Philippines 


$1,738,832 ($1,660,910). The following 
are the main countries from which 
Hongkong received lower imports: 
U.S.A. $33,592,192 ($42,547,250), Siam 
$4,953,775 ($13,784,247), Malaya $4,- 
041,502 ($16,282,796), Canada $3,743,- 
782 ($4,192,610), Central China $3,037,- 
130 ($3,808,700), Indonesia $2,767,412 
($3,426,727), Australia $2,235,504 ($5,- 
191,591), France $1,565,407 ($2,021,- 
829), French Indo-China $1,388,121 
($1,728,424), India $1,382,134 ($2,409,- 
560), Norway $1,261,550 ($1,891,044), 
Burrsa $9,495,443 ($1,181,913). 

In exports the following are the 
principal commodities showing an _ in- 
crease: manufactures otf base metals, 
$8,893,823 ($7,023,284 in April 1948), 
erude or simply prepared products 
$7,826,149 ($7,071,751), yarns & threads 
$6,546,856 ($2,618,858), clothing of 
textile materials $6,074,116 ($5,549, - 
736), footwear $4,014,174 ($3,438,150). 
oii seeds, nuts & kernels $4,557,542 
($350,898), textile materials, raw or 
simply prepared $2,508,087 ($1,627,824) 
iron & steel $2,429,038 ($2,173,721). 
The following are the chief commodities 
showing a fall in values: textile fabrics 
$11,607,321 ($17,131,083), products for 
heating, lighting & voower $6,793,026 


($9.138,516), rianufactured articles, 
39,027,126 ($9,645,561), animal & 
vegetable oils, fats, etc, $5,508,545 


($7,821,953), chemicals $4,399,123 ($5,- 
09,769), paper $4,023,521 ($6,967,166), 


made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing $3,408,381 ($3,991,- 
060), dyeing and tanning $3,072,254 


($4,087,327). 


The chief increases in imports were 
in manufactured articles $13,345,744 
($10,572,498), crude or simply prepar- 
ed products $10,502,733 (54,034,993), 
yarns & threads $7,861,432 ($6,739,207), 
fishery products $4,098,393 ($4,310,315). 
dairy products $4,579,460 ($2,937,623), 
textile materials $4,320,432 ($1,594,947), 
machinery $3,786,903 ($2,582,777), oil 
seeds, nuts & kernels $3,527.310 ($1,- 
104,221), electrical machinery $3,111,344 
($1,667,585). The principal decreases 
were in textile fabrics $14,700,985 
($15,587,395), animal & vegetable oils 
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Imports & Exports of North China 


The North China People’s Govern- 
ment has cancelled the import duty 
rates which were previously charged 
by the Kuomintang regime, and the 
four commercial treaties which were 
signed by the Kuomintang regime with 
foreign countries have likewise been 
abrogated. Export duties have not been 
charged by the Kuomintang govern- 


ment since 1947. New import duty 
rates have been established by the 
Feople’s Government which will be 


charged in all areas which are under 
the administration of the Government. 


Export duties have been introduced for, 


a limited number of commodities. 

The following list of commodities 
deals with (1) Exports:--(A) Export 
goods under control which are subject 
to duty payment, (B) Prohibited ex- 
ports, and (2) Imports:—(A) Commo- 
dities which can be freely imported and 
are subject to duty payment, (B) Non- 
dutiable commodities which can be 
freely imported. 

The new import duties are, on the 
whole, considerably lower than the im- 
port duties which were enforced under 
the Kuomintang, reflecting the official 
policy of encouragement of internation- 
al trade, lessening of the burden of the 
people and liberalisation of controls. 


(1) Tariff of Dutiable Export 
Goods—-(Based on the Customs Export 
Tariff (Sept. 1945 edition) and revised 
by the North-China People’s Govt.) 


A. Controlled Export Goods: 


General 


No. Merchandise Tariff Rate 
% 
li Bristlesye fern weap ome 5 
90 Bean ‘Olle x, Hac axon 5 
92 Castor Oil ei eke 5 
93 Cotton Seed Oil ...... 5 
94 Groundnut. (Ol sivecss iS) 
95 Binseedi sila, .n0o.ahee 5) 
96 Hempseed Oil ...... 5 
105 Groundnuts 
ae) Pn SHEE. .eccs shone a 
b:. “Shelledy “7. a0 5 
107 Castor Seed? ..:.0.... Thy 
108 Cotton ‘Seed 6.08 The 
150 Coal (including Coal 
Dust and Coal Bricks 
manufactured from 
Goalh DOS int amen esr 5 
214 Oa Ree ew re eee 71s 


$6,852,413 ($8,737,283), pulp & paper 
$7,364,080, heating & lighting $5,138,875 
($14,205,434), iron & sieei 35,387,227 
($§,093,991), Avoing & tanning $3,899,- 
280 ($10,929,998), cereals $4,485,723 
($10,573,241), manufactured products 
of cereals $2,821,253 ($5,821,284), rub- 
ber & manufactures $2,936,917 ($5,- 
838,347). 

Exports during the first four months 
of 1949 amounted to a declared value 
of $599,165,664 as compared with 
$458,951,691 for the first four months 
of 1948, an increase of 30.5%. 

Imports for the first quarter of 1949 
amounted to $703,121,099 compared 
with $630,449,373 for the same period 
in 1948, an increase of 11.9%. 


B. Prohibited Exports 


20 Tallow, Animal 
47 Flour: a. Four, Wheat 
(including Semolina) 


b. Flour, n.o.p.f. 
48 Kaoliang 
49 Maize 
50 Millet 
51 Rice and Paddy 
52 Seed-cake (including 


Crushed & Powdered) 
53 Wheat 
54 Cereals, n.o.p.f. 
Cotton, Raw 
Cotton, Waste 
(including Fly Cotton) 
Coins Foreign: 
a, Gold Coins b. Sil- 
ver Coins ec. Silver 
Dollars, Chinese d. 
Subsidiary Silver 
Coins 
Gold & Silver & manu- 
factures thereof: 
a. 1) Gold Bullion 
(including Gold Dust) 
2) Silver Bullion 
3) Silver, Central 
Mint Bars 
b. 1) Goldware 
2) Silverware 
Containers & Packing 
Requisites 


oho 
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Items not appearing in the above two 
columns will be treated as dutiable ex- 
port goods, subject to the Customs 
Export Tariff (Sept. 1945 edition); all 
commodities indicated as non-dutiable 
in that edition will be taxed at the 
rate of 5%. 

= * * * 


(2) Tariff for Dutiable Import 
Goods—Based on the Customs Import 


Tariff (Aug. 1948 edition) and revised 
by the North-China People’s Govern- 
ment. 


A. Dutiable goods: 


General 

No. Merchandise Tariff Rate 
% 
97 remp;,. Raw &4s250-: 15 
98 Jutey RaW aac sun 15 
99 QAM, «ak eee ee 15 


Yarn & Thread, of 
Flax, Ramie, Hemp. 
and/or Jute, mixed or 
not mixed with Cotton: 
a. Ramie Yarn & 
Thread 
b. Others 
Twine & Cordage (in- 
cluding Rope) of Flax, 
Ramie, Hemp, and/or 
Jute, mixed or not 
mixed with Cotton .. 30 
Canvas & Tarpaulin, 
of Hemp and/or Jute, 
mixed or not mixed 
with Cotton 
Flax Piece 
White, Plain, mixed or 
not mixed with Cotton, 
weighing not more 
than 170 grammes per 
square metre and hav- 
ing more than 80 
threads but not more 


101 


104 


1949 
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186 
187 


than 80 threads in a 
square cm. 

a. Embroidery Linen 
b. Others 
Gunny Bags, es 
Gunny Bags, Hemp 
Bags, & Hessian Bags 
Art. Silk Floss & Yarn 


BGRayOn: Rls. oases 
b.  ,, Staple Fibre 
ce. Other Synthetic 


Textile Fibre .. 
Bolting Cloth ........ 
Aluminium: 
Ingots & Slabs ...... 
Aluminium: Sheets & 
Pilates: <5 calo« oenieaex< 
Antifriction Metal ... 
Brass & Yellow Metal: 
Bats) co R0ds s ece., 
Brass & Bolts, Nuts, 
Rivets, & Washers .. 
Brass ‘Ingots 

» Nails 


- “Scraps 
(Fit for remanufacture) 
Brass Screws 


ACK Sa ttn tenie.« 

smile R TOS re dunia cs 
CS ae Sor ede. 

ae Others cate. . 
Copper: Bars & Rods 
ss Bolts, Nuts, 
Rivets & Washers .... 
Copper: Ingots & Slabs 
si AUS cocci. 57 


oe Old or Scraps 
(Fit for remanufacture) 


Copper: Sheets and 
EGOS rere te ih ered 
Cappers ‘Tacks: si... a6 
— DES. sted 
¥ WATS cen 
a Wire Rope 


(i.e. Wire Stranded or 
Caples (Bare) oa 6 o.c0 
Copper: Others rae 
Tron & Steel, Ungal- 
vanized (not including 
Bamboo, Spring, Tool, 
and Alloy Steel): 
Anvils, Swage~-blocks. 
Anchors and _ parts 
of, and Forgings: 
a. Each weighing in 
every case 11.5 kg. 


OPLOVER sta. Lge 
b. Each weighing in 
every case less 
than, 21.5 kes. 
.. Bitlets, Blooms. In- 
gots, Slabs, & Sheet- 
ALS RAO ees 
. Bolts Nuts, and 
Washersh. Aviccomee, 
.. Castings, Rough 
. Chains, New, and 
Parts. OL7, 68.5). 4 22 
«Chains Used os... 
SECONDS ee aes ia : 
. Nail-rods, Bars Twist- 
ed or Deformed 
Bars, Tees, Channels, 
Angles, Joists, Gir- 


ders, & other Struc- 
tural Sections or 
Shapes in the state 
in which they leave 
the rolls 
» Pipes, Tubes, & Pipe 
& Tube Fittings ... 
» Plate Cuttings, of 


191 


226 


227 


non-uniform size (in- 
cluding scrap lots of 
mixed _ dimension 
irrespective of _ size, 
and Croppings of 
Channels, Tees, and 
Anples)= (fila... 
Sheets & Plates, 3.2 
mm (1/8 in) thick 
OnIMOre } ics Ke 
» Sheets & Plates, un- 
der 3.2 mm (1/8 in) 
thick 
» Tinner 
COTATEQ Eis Hy, 46st 
» Tinned Plates, Plain 
» Tinned Plates, Old 
(including Box Lin- 
INZS) ue ee tak. 
» Tinned Tacks ...... 
» Wire 
» Others: 
a. Terneplates 
b. Others 
Iron & Steel, 
ized: 
Bolts, Nuts, and 
Washerses fai yiis 
» Nails, Rivets, 'Tacks, 
and Screws ....... 
, Pipes, Tubes, & Pipe 
& Tube Fittings 
» Sheets: 
a. Corrugated 
b. Plain 


Plates, De 


Galvan- 


Others tice. 
Iron and Steel, Galvan- 
ized or Ungalvanized: 
Wire Rope, New (with 
or without fibre core) 

, Old (with or without 
fibre Core) «16%, 
Steel, Bamboo, Spring, 

Tool, and Alloy : 
Bamboo Steel ..... 
Spring Steel ....... 
» Tool Steel (including 
High-speed Steel) & 
Alloy or Special Steel 
Iron or Steel Plates 
or Sheets, Angles, 
Cnannels, Tees, Joists, 
Girders, and other 
Structural Sections 
or Building Forms of 
Iron or Steel, if 
drilled, punched, as- 
sembled, fitted, or 
fabricated for use, 
or otherwise advanc- 
ed beyond hammer- 
ing or casting .... 
Lead: Old (fit for 
remanufacture) 5 
.» Pigs or Bars 
. Pipes 


Manganese 
, Ferro 
Nickel: 

a. Bars, 


Ingots, and 


CHOKES Wh And TRS 
Platinum, Unmanufac- 
tured, i.e, in Ingots, 
Bars, Sheets, or Plates, 
not jess than 3.175 
mm. thick, and Waste 
or Scrap 
Quicksilver 


228 
229 
230 
231 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 


238 
239 


244 
245 


247 


248 


249 


250 


251 


252 
253 


255 
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Tin and Lead Alloy .. 
Tin: Ingots and Slabs 
jedDes:< es. ee 
» Others (not. includ- 

Ing)Tinfoil)i-<.eh As: 
Whita Metal or Ger- 

man Silver: Bars, 

Ingots, and Sheets . 

» Wire 
5, OURGRSE Ie eae 
Zinc: Powder & Spelter 
» Sheets, Plates, and 

Boiler Plates 

», Others nee hase an 
Metallic Foil or Leaf, 
N.ppil...... dee ae 
Agricultural Machin- 
ery, and parts thereof 
Electrical Machinery 
for Power Generating 
and Transmission, such 
as Dynamos, Motors, 
Transformers, Conver- 
ters, etce., and parts 
thereof: 

a. Dynamos & Mo- 
tors not over 20 
kilowatt capacity. 
& Transformers 
not over 200 kilo 
volt ampere capa- 
city, & part or ac- 
cessories thereof 

b;; Others). 26. sae 

Machine Tools, such as 
Lathes, Planers, Drill 
Presses, etc., & parts 
therects -.)svcukesteme on 
Machine Shop Tools, & 
Hand Tools made 
wholly or chiefly of 
metal, & parts thereof 
Prime Movers & parts 
thereof 
Steam Boilers, Econo- 
misers, Superheaters, 
Mechanical Stokers, & 
other Boiler-room Ac- 
cessories, & parts 
theveol Saree ay ska sakes 
Sewing, Knitting, or 
Embroidering Machines, 
and parts thereof: 

a. Sewing Machines, 
& parts or acces- 
sories thereof .. 

b. Knitting or Em- 
broidering Ma- 
chines, & parts or 
accessories thereof 

Typewriters, Automa- 
tic Sales Machines, 
Calculating Machines. 
Cash Registers, Copy 
Presses, Cheque Per- 
forators, Dating Ma- 
chines, Duplicating 
Machines, Numbering 
Machines, & _ similar 
Office Machines for 
Clerical or Accounting 
Purposes, and _ parts 
AheEreOe) oye ees 
Machinery. 
thereof 
Aeroplanes and alll 
other Flying Machines, 
& parts “thereof Fa natant 
Motor-boats, Steamers. 
& parts or materials 
thereof, n.o.p.f. 

a. Complete 

b. Parts or 
rials, n.o.p.f. 
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10 


10 


15 
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10 
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957 yy Y . - 
eae ee Bose eeepnnue. Senter, “bona 
258 Vehicles, n.o.p.f.  (in- Gardenia, Clove, Mechanical Wood 
cluding Cycles), and Rose-wood, Orange, Pulp: eee 25 
et thereof (except a Lemon, & Laven- ¢. Otherser 226% 45 
Diatiope wa a 45 der: 559 Wood Pulp: 
261 Clocks and Watches: QQ) Natural ites 20 a. Chemical 10 
a) Compete (2) Synthetic ... 20 b. Mechanical .... 10 
(1) Alarm Clocks b. Other Essential 560 Paper ] a 
: | ~ : b per Pulp, n.o.p.f. 
& Watchmen’s Oils (including (such as Pulp, Bamboo 
Clocksiaen oe: 45 Natural & Synthe- Siraws ete) Pp, ae 
(2) Other Clocks 70 tic Mixtures) .... 30 561 acai ike hag 
(3) Watches .... 70 c. Essences, Concen- % acter i ean 
b) Parts, Unassembled trates, Extracts, sao made of Paper. 
(1) Spring for or Mixtures of a. Adding Machine 
ClockSiasan ee 20 Flavouring Mate- & Cash Register _ 
(2) Other Parts rials, both Natural Paper .....-..++ 5G: 
for Clocks ... 40 and/or Synthetic, es b. Files, Folder, In- 
(2) Others ..... 35 in liquid or dry dex Cards, and 
263 + Electrical Materials, Lonmamag:. Beare 30 similar Paper Ofire 
Fixtures, & Fittings for d. Oils, Mineral .... 30 forts hc, Supplies 
Wiring, Transmission, e. Whale Oil & Other classifiable as 
& Distribution ...... 40 Marine Animal Paperware: Sten- 
265 Electric Batteries & Olls. =n gyn < 20 Oe, 
parts thereof ........ 65 f. Oils, Tallow Ani- Stickers & Tapes 56 
266 = Files of all kinds .... 712 mal & Waxes ... 30 c. Filter Paper cut to 
268 Electric Meters & parts 542 Books, Printed or size, and Litmus _ 
theremin... 15 Manuscript, Bound or Paper in booklets 50 
269 Sewing Needles & Unbound (not includ- d. Toilet Paper in 
otherse ie sete 40 ing Note-books, Led- small rolls, Paper 
271 + Radio Sets & parts of gers, & other office, Napkins, Towels, 
accessories thereof ... 30 school, & private sta- Plates, Cups. 
S06. a leCodeiver Oily wie... 20 tionery)) ss 2. eee Free Handkerchiefs, & 
ee eae ee 100 543. Charts and Maps (in- Sippers ......-. 80 
337 Asafoetida. i. aeiss 25 cluding Relief Maps, e. Labels other than 
343 Camphor Globes, Educational those for Match- 
a. Camphor  (laurus Cinematographic Fiims, manufacturing .. 50 
Camphora), Crude, & Models & Charts for fVOPEES = Visarels <tr 50 
Refined or Shaped 40 Educational Purposes, 569 BeZOalr. gaan ae 25 
b. Camphor, Synthetic 50 such as the teaching 574 Horns, Deer ........ 25 
344 Camphor Baroos ..... 50 544 of ‘anatomy, ete yi) 6 Free 576 Musk ~ 2... sees unas 80 
345 Capoor Cutchery .... 25 Newsnanersctelheriait: 579  Tusks, Animal Teeth. 
346 Cardamom Husk ..... 15 cals: & Manufactures thereof: 
347 Cardamoms, Inferior . 15 a Old oo... . see ee. 12% a. Elephants’ Tusks 
520 Gasolene, Naphtha, & aa b; Otherss ence ones Free whole or parts of 20 
Benzine,| Mineral (in- 545 Paper Boards, Coated b. Tusks and Animal 
cluding similar motor or Uncoated, Lined_or Teeth. Other .... 20 
or Hels BOP t) sae be 60 Coe. em Cor 592 Canes, Bamboo ...... 25 
5 reas icati % rd 5 - 
whats. or oe te glazed, Plain or Em- _ rig a cacigidites 
eral. Gime & Resins® a DOSSedite taste. he ake 40 ig tt “a s Core or 
See No 627. Asafoetida. 546 Paper. Cigarette: ee 45 
Sas Nor gave 20 a. Onbobbinsorrolls 40 b. R ye: Me ie 
522, Gum Arabic x AC : Ra Gheete sites. 40 NRO OE ay 
503." Gum Dragon's Blood 22%  °47 aver, Coatedrand/or c. Rattan, Split .... 45 
504 ” Gum Myrrh. . 2215 Enamelled on one or a Manufictre = of 
525 Gum Olibanum .... 30 | both sides White or ” Rattan, n.o : f ‘ 60 
526 » Resin (Colophony) . 2235 Coeoy E ae ae 600 Wood ...: : 6 pedi ‘ 12% 
27 0) » Shellac & Button Lac 30 Boren g- gumets: 45 «| 820 ene ang othen Abra 
oe Ligeia esata wile 548 Paper, Common Print- ae Natural or Arti- 
a. Fuel Oil 18 ingcand« Newsprinting = Emer 1215 
b, Crude Oi 121”! 7 (made- eniesy of Mes & Glee Powders > 1a7e 
Poo te me chanical Wood Pulp). = Other: GES Ae 1312 
531 eee ee cs Calendered or Uncalen- - : igh oe 2% 
ri ee Rae OR 30 dered. Sized or Unsized, 62€ Stone, Earth, & Manu- 
534 - Lubricating ....... 50 White! or Coloured: fachuses coereots 
536 Stearic Acid (Stearine) 20 Standard Newsprint, a. Earthenware and 
537 Turpentine: i Z au in rolls ....-.. 00.5. 15 Pottery-ware, for 
aetineral aA 544 Paper, Drawing, Docu- industrial and 
b. Vegetable i ; : is 5913 ment, Bank-note, and ee purposes 30 
Bel ad Wee’ Beran; aang: ? Decument Bond: | . Earthenware and 
541 Oils. Fats. & Waxes. _ a. Paper, Drawing 30 Pottery-ware for 
“6. ae ip ee he b. Paper, Bank-note 25 household use ... 50 
Sante CONE ace ee c. Paper. Document, C. Others sverh avon g 50 
& Constituents ot Sen ee 65, DOP UME RE AEE 20 a aad and 
enolic “Partuines os 555 Paper. Tissue, (includ- x _ Others... eee. 20 
cakes Artif fal. ing Copying, Bible- 628 Animals, Living: 
ee cial, print. Manifold, and a. For improvement 
n. me Sih he it Pes Pelure, White or Col- of the breed and 
a. erate Oils ot oured. Plain or Laid): dairy. farmsie on. Tp 
itronella, Niaouli a. Paper, Tissue, ba @thersiad 2... noes 20 
Sy i oaeg Pos a of Mechanical 629 Asbestos, & Manufac- 
, -, ood Pulp ...... 25 tures) thereof 5.) gat 25 
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6%. Non-dutiable Import Goods 


No. 
181 


188 


1949 


Barometers, Thermo- 
meters, Drawing, Sur- 
veying, Medical, Nauti- 
cal, Optical, Surgical, 
Dental, and all other 
Scientific Instruments 
or Appartus, and parts 
or accessories thereof: 
a. Medical, Surgical. 
or Dental Instru- 
ments, and parts 


thereof’ 15.5.2 
b. Nautical Instru- 
ments, and parts 
thereolersy yi. hs 
eOthers gee.ar. 6e.-: 
Building Materials, 
DONO Sit errand niet cogs 
Cloth coated with 


Emery or other Abra- 
sives, Natural or Arti- 
ficial 
Fertilisers, n.o.p.f. .... 
India - rubber and 
Gutta-percha, Crude. 
Old and Waste 
a. India-rubber and 
Gutta - percha. 
Crude, Old and 
Waste sacutuctie-:. 
b. Boots and Shoes 
as also Footgear. 
made wholly or 
partly of Rubber 


Pens, Pencils, and 
other Office Requisities 

ao een NDS ar ce 

Dr OMIerS 76 ce <.0.15 & 
Printing and _ Litho- 
graphic Materials. 
i ODE een. . Zee ee 
Paper coated with 


Emery or other Abra- 
sives, Natural or Arti- 
ficial 
Sponges oop ened o's 
Sporting Requisites. 
POs id clear EE Ses cas. =. 
Articles not otherwise 
provided for in this 
Tariff: 
a. Dextrin 
b. Silkworm Eggs .. 
ce. Crown Corks. 
Metal, complete 
with Cork insert 
. Ivory Nuts 
. Dental Materials 
. Fabricated Build- 
ings, with interior 
fixtures and _ fit- 
tings, manufactur- 
ed of different ma- 
terials 
n. Others: 
(1) Raw or Un- 
manufactured 
Articles 
(2) Manufactures 


ug te D 


Merchandise 
Iron and Steel, Ungal- 
vanized (not including 
Bamboo, Spring, Too. 
and Alloy Steel): 
Crossings and Turn- 
tables for Railways. 
Rails 
Sleepers, Fish-plates. 
Spikes, Bolts, and Nuts 
for use with the Rails). 


(including Steel ~ 
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Foreign Trade Regulations in North China 


General 

(1) These Regulations have been 
formulated for the purpose of con- 
trolling the foreign trade of the North 
China area. (2.) The term “foreign 
trade” refers to trade transaction" be- 
tween this Area and foreign countries. 
(3) ‘lrade transactions between this 
area and other liberated areas shall be 
considered domestic trade. Such trade 
passing through ports in this area shall 
be supported by certifying clocuments 
issued by the competent trade control 
authorities of the areas involved. 

(4) Trade transactions between this 
area and other ports of the country 
outside the liberated area shall pro- 
visionally be controlled in accordance 
with the Regulations for the Control 
of Foreign Trade. (5) Matters re- 
lating to foreign trade in this area 
shall be handled by the North China 
Foreign Trade Control Bureau and its 
subsidiary organs. 


importers and Exporters 
(6) Chinese merchants shall apply 


to the WNoith China Foreign Trade 
Contvol Bureau for apprev.al anc for 
issuance of an Import and Export 


Licence. (7) Foreign commercial or- 
gans clesirous of trading with this area, 


and prepared te conform with ‘the 
policies and laws and orders of the 
People’s Government may send ‘neir 


representatives and designated agents 
to deal with applications, and through 
the introduction of the Foreign Resi- 
dents Affairs Office of the People’s 
Government, apply ‘to the Foreign 
Trade Control] Bureau for approval to 
engage in trade with this area, and to 
open offices at designated localities. 


(8) Importers and exporters shal! 
cemply with the provisions of these 
{egulations and complete the neces- 


sary procedural formalities before en- 
gaging in the shipment of goods into 
or out of this area, (9) Chinese 
merchants desirous otf proceeding 
abroad for trade transactions — shall 
anvly to the North China Foreign 
Trade Control Bureau for approval and 
for the issuance of a certificate. if 
necessary, the personne] undertaking 
the trip should consist of persons re- 
commended by the Control Bureau. 
(10) A Chinese merchant desiring 
10 engage in wholesale transactions 
with a foreign comsaercial organ shall 
only commence negotiations after one 
of the perties has applied to the Cen- 
trol Bureau or a branch bureau for 
approval and introduction. The Bureau 
or one of its branches may unclertake 
the necessarv negotiations on hehalf 
of one of the parties, (11) Contracts 
and agreements entered into between 
a Chinese merchant and a_ foreign 
commercial organ shall be ratified by 


Prohibited Imports 

Items not appearing in the above 
columns will be treated as prohibited 
imports. 


the Control Bureau before they shall 
be deemed effective. (12) Where an 
importer or exporter is found to have 
violated the law or indulged in cor- 
rupt practices, the Control Bureau 
may penalize him through the order 
of restrictions, suspension of opera- 
tuons or revocation of license, in ac- 
cordance with the nature of the 
offense. 


Exports 


(13) An exporter shall only dispatch 
a shipment afiter he has obtained an 
export license from the Control Bureau 
or a branch bureau. (14) Normal ex- 
ports shall include all items listed in 
the Tax Tariff regulations as tax-free 
subject to. taxation. (15) Specially 
authorised exports include the follow- 
ing: Goods specified as items dealt with 
exclusively by the State operated For- 
eign Trade Company;—Gifts, samples, 
and daily necessities involving no 
commercial act, and valued at not 
more than $50,000:—Goods normally 
banned from export but exported 
under special authority. 

(16) An exporter of goods from this 
area shall bring back +o the area goods 
of the same value, and or the arrival 


of such imports, shail apply to the 
Control] Bureau sr a branch hurearw 
to be released from bond, or alter- 


nately. he shall apply to the People’s 
Bank (or an appointed foreign ex- 
change bank) to attend to the neces- 
sary fermalities in accordance with 
the Foreign Exchange Control Regula- 
tions for the North China Area. (17) 
Tf necessary, the Control Bureau. or a 
branch bureau may specify the kind of 
goods an exporter must import in ac- 
cordance with these Regulations. (18) 
Exports under Article 15, section (2) 
shall be exempted from the various 
export tormalities. 


Imports 

(1%) An importer shall only bring 
in a shipment after he has obtained 
an import license from the Control 
Bureau or a branch bureau. (20) Nor- 
mal imports shall include all items 
listed in the Tax Tariff as duty-free or 
dutiable imports. 

(21) Specially authorised imports 
include the following: Samples and 
gitts involving no commercial act and 
needing no foreign exchange, and for- 
eign donations not exceeding $5,000 
in value.—Imports with jself-provid- 
el exchange, without the need for en- 
gaging in subsequent exports to pay 


for them:--Goods normally banned 
from. import but imported under 
special authority. 

(22) Imports under Article 21, sec- 
tion (1) shall be exempted from the 
various import formalities. (23) If 
necessary, the Control Bureau may 


specify that the State operated For- 
eign Trade Company undertake the 
purchase of an imported shipment. 
Such purehases shall provide the im- 
porter with a fixed margin of profit. 
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Hongkong Imports & Exports of Selected Commodities for the Month of April, 1949. 


Wolfram Ore 


Aniseed oil 


Imports Exports : Pigs ney l 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value Countries be rah Value whet i haoig 
Piculs $ Piculs 
ae a mal 25,572 
Belgium .......... — os TES lee 2 yeeros el ta eget 
China, South ...... 1,984 600,000 — — phoma 2 gga a 2'419 
t 7 = Bele@iuiit's: 2 ...¢as.<s 6 2,419 
FIQU ATIC nee ta See — _- 16€ 55,608 =P 3 ‘ —_ ome 
M 1 7.462 China, South ...... 29 12,815 
2 ee Bre, MMOS Oy ae Denmark ........ _ — 167,554 
TERN tek he. re tet ce cannes —_ — 228 48,728 c= — 9 
USSR 4 0 CACO re ais cin ates 35 14,620 
aye Ay ERS he nian 4 2 1,653 442,00 Er i. China ...... 7 3840 ae 
¢ 3° GROTIUIAUY ES  cipaxe. 2 2 — — ay 
Botial oiscs ictasewt 2,315 687,463 3,209 905,886 BET MANY ness we re is 6773 
SSWOEOED cask ge sete = — 3 1,370 
Antimony ete Seana — -- 158 67,409 
China: South) 2.4...%. 1,326 192,500 —_— _— VEGUA: SPR 126 48,655 339 146,337 
WIN SF Sas ew nee — _ 1,653 317,462 
STOfalou Paget hea te 1,326) .192;5007>—1,6584 | 3173462 Cassia oil 
New Zealand ...... <= ; a be 946 
Tin ingo f Chi ici China;,South™ «2... ; — —_ 
ae CBee otland® ssaqus% - = i 6 5,936 
China, South ...... 1,756 854.848 — = Siti ae. a nae = 1 700 
(ELTA ANY AR ‘oe = 857 = 454,104 
ot a oS » =e 420 193'560 1 Sy ee 9 1,223 8 7,582 
BEOUALS Poe cae Easton Ps 1,756 854,348 Wt? 647,664 Coco-nut (copra) oil, refined, 
Tin ingots, other than Chi Malaya (Br). ian 903 107,910 == = 
ee ee ae tee North Born2o 509 53,069 — = 
Malaya (Br.) ...... 67 37,640 = —_ China, North ...... —_ _— 1,812 211,622 
a Middle ao — 471- 48,395 
TEN tee ws a es 67 37,640 —_— —_— Korea (South) wa a 85 9,180 
Maeda GEIST ocx = — 105 10,740 
Tinned plates (tinned sheets) Total a aise Meehan > 1,412 160,979 2,473 279,937 
China, Middle _— == 280 20,085 
ss SOU tse cies cs — —_ 743 48,317 Linseed oil 
SVPACRO fee Mee, cies — eos 68 3,310 . 
SPAT eee ins. ooh 3 — 502 44,240 TNA euearertiag tiles 8 579 102.729 _— — 
SB oat cunt eee ik eae a 14,514 773,946 aa =s China; South .«.... 155 15,500 — —= 
WEDCAG. BE gc onsacu ayn — = 1,430 
ROCA aah sax: sess 14.514 773,946 1,593 115,952 SYONO). Meee. yaa tarevas 33 2,640 _— _ 
SESE, yalliebeaeceaem 48 6,656 3 =— — 
Bristles Total’, Jest. es 815 127,525 7 1.430 
Imports Exports 
C tries tit l ti é 
‘ila =e eae. ae Gag ta vs Groundnut (peanut) oil i 
= > Watayva(B2on a: «sr =e _ 169 30.560 
United Kingdom ... = aa 662 1.221,387 China, Middle 350 62,000 — —_ 
PAVISUDAIIA 7c cake 4. — — 188 492,688 South gee nc. 92 9.905 — Sis 
New Zealand ..... — = 8 42,530 LN i i Re = = 6,720 954,240 
China, North ...... 91 453,750 = = scorea (South) 189 23,760 — — 
” POUUMMe tr ns 2,478 3,870,528 = — Wideooe 265 efi cs 1,203 173.398 —_ ad 
LANCOM Ae. Tine: eas = 100 42,000 #orea (North) 1,247 164,767 _ — 
DAPIOTE ae ac sie creas — — 50 120,000 
Korea (South) ..... 89 245.175 = = ROU a lparr ctw isda s5 3,081 438.830 6,889 984,880 
Swedenn js. si... —_ — 30 13,168 
WS) VAiiweneleccsanens ts. te = = 461 689,887 c 
Korea (North) .... 545 1,800,000 — * Sesamempaon 
F Australia... vio. —_ —_ 3 573 
PROUAN conte ahen ata 3,203 6,369,453 1,499 2,621,660 CbaeGer Pee aes a — 13 3.306 
Malaya (BY) Bane is = — 17 3,291 
Crude rubber and rubber substitutes Macao... ...-45. 15 3.450 2 420 
Philippines... . +. — = 3 180 
Malaya (BYr.) eee. 7,215 691,311 = = as hall, eer eee — — 9 2,052 
North Borneo ...... 166 9,081 = as = = 
Br. Emp. Other .... 336 26,808 as TOtaEMe Pee oss 15 3.450 47 9.822 
Ching Northe..a.e — — 4,388 403,853 
China, South ...... 26 2,228 252 24,167 ; 
Korea (South) |... = et 1,812 145.575 Soya, Bens iomd 
WMaea0eiices . diaa ss On 3,100 24 2,700 New Zealand — —_ 50 8.160 
Neth. E. Indies .... 3,535 287,860 —_ — Korea (South) 165 19,800 _— —_— 
WS eA case! cloatauaesis = — 1,882 180,000 Siamy Sanus 60 7,200 —_— — 
Korea (North) ..... — — 756 60,480 Korea (North) 510 60,000 = — 
PROCAL “enpeeercic: ie 11,313 1,020,388 9,114 816,775 ROTA OS eats eee ss 735 87,000 : 50 8.160 
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Single General Exchange Rate in Japan 


(By @ Financial Correspondent in Tokyo) 


The single general exchange rate for 
the yen was fixed at Y360 to U.S.$1 
effective from April 25. All foreign 
trade and exchange transactions, in- 
cluding all permitted transactions for 
which the military conversion rate of 
Y270 to the dollar has hitherto been 
applicable are based on this new rate. 

Immediately after the Government 


Ratio system, are confronting the 
dilemma of deciding whether to 
rationalize their management or to go 
out of business. For instance, manu- 
facturers of the following export com- 
modities will be obliged to cut costs 
oi preduction through streamlining 
their management. (the latest P.R.S. 
Price Per U.S.$1 is put in parenthesis) 
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rate, the government is called upon 
to take steps to mitigate the reper- 
cussion of price increases. Judging 
from the fact that the decision of the 
new single rate came after the pas- 
sage of the budget. bill in the Diet, 
there is little chance for padding the 
appropriation of the import subsidy 
beyond Y83.3 billion. Provided that 
the government does not increase the 
appropriation for import subsidies in 
the near future, they will have to 
make shift to cover the shortage by 


received the decision from SCAP, Hemp-cloth (Y400), Steel ships changing the existing criteria of sub- 
the Cabinet made public its announce- (400), Raw silk (420), Communica- idising for each group of commodities. 
meni, expressing their gratitude for tisn apparatus (450), Knitted goods As for the price of imported staple 
the favourable consideration of SCAP (400-500), Optical apparatus (420- foods, the government is slated to peg 
and U.S. authorities in placing the 500), Miscellaneous textile goods (500- the price to the present level. The 
ven rate well-nigh to the point most 530), Precision instruments (500), maintenance of the existing level 
Gesirable for the advancement of Sewing-machine (410), Automobile under the new rate is possible either 


Japan’s export industries. Admitting 
the fact that Japanese economy has 
hitherto been fostered in the green- 
house built at the cost of the Trade 


(400), Bicycle (600), Electric appliance 
(550), Rolled copper (380). Electric 
wire (410), Antimony goods (480), 
Aluminium goods (550), Soap (400), 


by reducing the subsidy to other im- 
ported ccmmodities or curtailing the 
number of the subsidised imports. Al- 
though it is hard to predict which 


Fund, the announcement called for Paper (400), Chemical fertilizer (390), course will be preferred by the Gov- 
the nation’s renewed determination be- Inorganic medicines (410), Photo ernment. the E.S.B. should solve this 
fore opening the door to the interna- film (500), Celluloid (500), Rubber problem by partially revising the cur- 


tional competition of trade. If Japan 


goods (520-570), Ceramics (500-550). 


rent price structure. 


wants to stand economically on its Glass wares (600) Enamelled iron There is another sign of uneasiness 
own feet, securing full employment wares (600), Ply-wood (370), Fruits somewhere in the E.S.B. which is 
and stabilisation Japan will have to (420), Liquid camphor (500) Mouth- apprehensive of possible retrenchment 
produce more goods and expand her organ (380) Bamboo articles (430). in the U.S. Aid fund. Presuming that 


Artificial pearl 


export trade in conformity witn Fountain-pen (450), Japan may get an _ appropriation 
developments in world economy. (470), Cigarette lighter (500), Toys amounting to U.S.$530 million in the 
The establishment of the single rate (550), Foot-wear (500), Objects of art, forthcoming fiscal year out of the 
is to be remembered as the first step curios (500-600). GARIOA and EROA funds, the Aid 


toward placing Japan on the road to 
this end. Pledging themselves to do 
the utmost of their ability to solve the 
problems arising from the enforce- 
ment of the new rate, the announce- 
ment of the Cabinet urged the unre- 
mitting effort cf the people. 


Export Industries’ Position 
The decision of the Yen-dollar rate 


In case of streamlining their busi- 
ness around 70 per cent of these in- 
dustries will be spared. Of course, the 
cost curtailment on the part of enter- 
prisers must be backed up by proper 
incentive measures by the govern- 
ment such as preferential allotment of 
raw materials. 


Imported goods and budgetary measures 
Whereas the low valuation of the 


Counter-part Fumd is estimated at 
Y175 billion on the basis of Y330 to 
U.S.$1. In case of recalculating the yen 
funds at the rate of Y360, the dollar 
appropriation will drop to U.S.$486 
million. Thus their nervousness has a 
ground in the apprehension of such a 
decrease in dollar funds which would 
be a blow to Japanese economy. 
Looking to the 1949-50 national 
budget which passed the Diet on April 


at 360-1 will promote Japan’s exports. 
The low estimaticn of the yen gave 
relief to business circles, because the 


20, we find the budget program is 
based on the assumption that the rate 


yen contributes to encourage exports, 
the increase in the price of imported 


people had been anticipating the rate commodities is expected to affect the weuld be Y330 to the dollar. Concern- 
to be Y230. At the same time, some existing consumer’s prices. Since the ing the question whether the Govern- 
export industries which have sur- fund for import subsidy is expected ment would submit the revision of the 
vived until now thanks to the Price to run short under the new single budget in the near future, Mr, Ikeda, 


CAE SEI LESS EDEL EIDE BLE IAL LLL ELTA AED ELE ALLEL DEE DA TELE ELBE EL ELLE AIEEE IL DELVE LEBEL LIAS LILLE IEEE ALT ISL EPDI EL DED ADDIE LEE LIE PLE DLE 


Wood oil in drums Wood oil in bulk 


—— —  "" 


ino Vasari China, South ...... 3,766 394615 — = 
Cowatries Quantity Value Quantity Value United Kingdom .. ea = 8,666 1,006,852 
Piculs $ __ Piculs Totple fccsiars » iAl 3,766 394,615 8,666 1,006,852 
United Kingdom —— — 419 47,192 
Australia = .2..0.%. — —_— 1,563 191,640 
India eae a == — ty sees Other oils from seeds, nuts & kernels 
Mala r. — = ; 
New Teniara = — “D2 43,444 PRSUL AE tocevoyeters's 0 277 40,664 — —_ 
North Borneo = —_— 10 1,513 China, North ...... 30 4,800 — — 
South Africa — — Tiz 93,710 Pa SOUP cs oe sie 816 120,285 — —_— 
Belsrimny: Jee eek: — _ 924 100,845 IIS CAGIE  Wkctact ise" (ol 88 9,297 1 150 
Chinas South® 2... ... 30,875 3,763,892 — — TTS GANG ci cagessis cio) oy dhe 16 3,920 _— — 
ais - Fema = be ert “aA 068 Polat. 1,227 178,966 1 150 
PIGUET «cass cee —_— _— 351 39,301 
MaGCAOM) pees 5 sete: 349 35,644 Pe; ae fils Tea seed oil 
oobi per en alr ee = aS "22 31865 United Kingdom — —_ 5,208 780,664 
Sweden. s -j00's as os _— — 1,897 254,174 China, South ...... 2,321 324,500 _— — 
MOURNE. ks bon scvens : 31,224 3,799,536 14,573 1,728,593 Total Paes a oar 2,321 324,500 5,208 780,664 
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Trade & Financial Agreements of Japan 


In the Review of March 30, pp. 
371/3 the postwar agreements of Japan 
with foreign countries were published. 
Meanwhile the talks held in Tokyo with 
representatives of the Sterling Area 
were concluded from which a 
clearer conception of the trade plan 
has emerged. 

Tine Japan-Sterling Area trade talks 
did demonstrate that purchases by the 
Sterling Area in Japan have been, in 
the past six months, substantially in ex- 
cess of Japanese compensating  pur- 
chases. Such lag in purchases by Japan 
was in fact, a necessity of SCAP’s 
fiscal position: sterling balances had 
to be accumulated as the commercial 
bank credit available to SCAP requires 
the maintenance of fifty percent de- 
posit collateral. Thus two factors, the 
unwillingness of the Sterline Area 
authorities and financial circles to 
provide longer term credit for Japan, 
and secondly, the requirement for cur- 
rent deposits to serve as collateral for 
120 day letters of credit financing, 
have restricted SCAP’s purchases in the 
Sterline Area. ‘The existence of these 
‘deposits, forced by circumstances, may 
create in the minds of U.K. Treasury 
officials, a concern that SCAP may be 
already accumulating sterling that one 
day he will ask to be converted te 


the Finance Minister, denied the pos- 
sibility. Referring to the moves 
of commodity prices in the U.S.A. 
he pointed out that the appro- 
priation of the budget expendi- 
ture is naturally aé_ tentative one. 
Under such circumstances, he does 
not see any plausible reason for 
rushing to the redrafting of the bud- 
get program under the new rate. 
Concerning the comparatively low 
valuation of the yen which will neces~ 
sitate aroimd 20 billion increase in the 
price adjustment subsidy expendi- 
tures, he said that there is no change 
in the principle to minimize such ex- 
penditures as much as feasible. 


Sterling Area to restrict purchases in 
Japan still further. 

Trade with China: As before there 
js no trade plan as regards official 
trading with China. However, private 
business interests, largely firms with 
bnanches in Hongkong are now offer- 
ing to Japan limited volumes of commo- 
dities such as soya beans, peanuts, raw 
wool, coking coal, from North China, 
Manchuria and Northern Korea. Such 
offers take both the form of barter 
against Japanese exports and for cash. 
Some are offered through the Hong- 
kong two way account. SCAP seems 
to be adopting a positive if cautious 
case-by-case attitude toward such trade. 
doliars. ‘This threat may cause the 


Trade between Japan and the Republic. 
of Korea 


On April 30, 1949 a trade arrange- 
ment between the Republic of Korea 
and Occupied Japan was_ signed in 
Seoul. The plan calls for a sale of 
$2444 million of Korean commodities 
to Japan and a purchase of about $44 
‘million in Japan. In addition to the 
exchange of “essential” commodities 
of thig value, nearly $5 millions of 
“soft” goods each way will be per- 
mitted; in essence the “soft” goods 2x- 
change is a barter transaction (al- 
though payments will be effected in 
cash) where dried laver (sea weed), 
arrowroot, anchovies, dried shrimps 
from Korea will be paid for with Jap- 
anese drugs, printing inks, bamboo, 
medica] equipment and certain technical 
services. 

The admission to trade in secondary 
products represents the first real broad- 
ening of Japan’s import _ restrictions 
to include commodities that improve 
living standards; as this to be accom- 
plished without loss of such export 
proceeds that might be used for other 
more essential purposes, there ean be 
little doubt of the mutually beneficial 
aspects of this widened trade. 

All payments in trade between Japan 
and Korea are to be made in U.S. dol- 


lars using normal banking instruments. 
mainly letters of credit. The imbalance 


in Korea’s trade of $20 milllion pver 
the next year is to be financed 
by ECA. A Korean ECA office has 


been eStablished in Tokyo to manage 
their procurement in Japan and o00s- 
sibly to assist in sales of Korean 2om- 
modities to Japan. Both vrivate ane 
government trade is to be permitted. 

This trade arrangement is the first of 
its kind negotiated by the Republic of 
Korea and its terms should permit a 
sizeaable expansion of the Korean busi- 
ness community into international trade 
and finance. A total of $80 ‘millions 
in trade between Japan and Korea may. 
if achieved, contribute a_ stabilizing 
effect to political affairs in Korea and 
the net dollar flow to Japan will have 
a beneficial influence on Japan’s bal- 
ance of payments, 


New Trade Agreements 


SCAP is currently conducting finan- 
cial talks in Tokyo with Belgian Mone- 
tary Area authorities and with a re- 
presentative from Western Germany. 

A SCAP trade mission is now visit- 
ing seven South American countries; a 
SCAP representative is at present in 
Ezypt for trade talks; and a SCAP 
trade mission has returned from Pakis- 
tan with a trade arrangement, the full 
terms of which are still to be annovnc- 
ed; such external activities are new en- 
deavors for SOAP. 


Japanese Industrial Reports 


SODA 

The necessity or advisability of con- 
centrating soda production has emerged. 
Aifter the war’s end, when soda ash 
output by the ammonia-soda process 
averaged less than 100 metric tons per 
day, far smaller than the economical 
unit, it was a matter of course that 
concentration of production was  pro- 
posed. With the improvement in the 
material supply situation, soda pro- 
duction began to vegister a tangible 
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gain in July 1947 and since August 
1948 the daily output has been eclipsing 
the 200 metric ton mark. The projected 
output target for the January-March 
period 1949 is set as high as 430 tons 
per diem, of which Mitsubishi Kasei, 
Ube Soda and Tokuyama Soda are to 
supply 215. 110 and 105 tons, respective- 
ly. This figure indicates nearly a three- 
fold increase over the corresponding 
period of last year. 


Monthly Soda Ash Output 
(in inetric tons) 


PGiG, December’), 0.524... o: 1,793 
1947, January ....:. 1,977 
December ...... 4327 
1948, February Ueeere . 074,508 
Jibtlae Res, abet. te SIM 5745 
November! sites ded: TA87 


Among the four companies adopting 
the ammonia-soda process, Mitsubishi 
Kasei and Ulbe Soda have been in 
operation since the war's termination. 
Tokuyama Soda resumed operation in 
May 1948 though it had remained idle 
since 1946. Toyo Soda, though designat- 
ed as reparations in 1946, was per- 
mitted te reopen its plants in August 
1948. At that time the material situation 
did not improve to such extent so to 
enable the company to resume operation 
bnmediately. The company however 
obtained a loan of Y21,800,000 for 
repair of its plants from the Recon- 
struction Finance Bank toward the end 
of last year, and arrangements were 
almost completed to put its plants into 
operation some time in April this 
year in line with the 1949-50 soda 
production program. 

At this juncture, the 9-point Eono- 
mic Stabilization Program was directed 
by SCAP to the Japanese Government 
in ' December last. As this program 
called for, among other things, in- 
dustrial rationalization, it again gave 
rise to public discussions on the con- 
centration of soda production. It was 
‘befieved that the concentration plan 
was aimed at cutting down production 
cost and making the best use of what 
little material Japan could obtain, and 
that soda production would, in all like- 
lihood, be concentrated on two com- 
panies— Mitsubishi Kasei and Ube Soda 
—in view of their location and related 
industries in their neighbourhood. This 
must have been a bolt from the blue 
for the other two—Tokuyama _ Soda, 
which was already in operation, and 
Toyo Soda, which was’ pushing pre- 
parations for resumption, for they 
would be forced to close their plants. 

In the meantime, the pros and cons 
of the concentration issue was discussed 
among interested circles, including soda 
workers unions. On February 3, this 
year, the four ammonia-soda companies 
made a joint statement voicing opposi- 
tion to the proposed concentration. 


AUTOMOBILES 


At war end, the automobile industry 
was plunged into depression due to 
shortage of necessary materials, scar- 
city of tires, devastation of manufactur- 
ing equipment and a series of strikes 
by automobile workers. Not until a 
five-year plan was mapped out last year 
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on the basis of the five-year program 
for iron and steel makings, did automo- 
bile production begin to pick up. The 
output of trucks and buses hag since 
been making steady progress, although 
passenger cay production has practically 
been prohibited. 

Only four companies now operate in 
this field—Nissan Jidosha, Toyota 
Jidosha, Diesel Jidoshg (Isuzu Motor) 
ano Mitsubishi Jukogyo. The monthly 
output recovered to 660 units for both 
Nissan and Toyota, 350 units for Diesel 
Jidosha and about 100 units for Mit- 
subishi Jukogyo. Their combined capa- 
city has already reached the projected 
goal of 21,000 units per annum for 
1949. This notwithstanding, supply is 
short to demand. Tlhe more cars they 
manutacture, the more seriously they 
sufter from Jack of cash. This is because, 
owing to the monetary stringency on 
the part of clients, their accounts re- 
ceivable are swelling so much that 


smooth encashment appears to be 
hopeless. 
Automobile manufacture has many 


related and sub-contractine industries. 
Financial difficulties are liabie to bring 
about repercussions on these subsidiary 
lines of business. Among the automobile 
corporations there are some which 
already find it difficult to pay wages to 
their employees. 

The automobile industry is in a better 
condition than the rolling-stock industry, 
as it is not restricted by the framework 
of the national budget. But its depen- 
dence upon governmental capital claims 
consideration. The aggregate operation 
funds borrowed by the automobile com- 
panies are Y1,370 million, of which 
Joans directly from the Reconstruction 
Finance Bank comprise Y690 million, 
RFB.-guaranteed loan Y200 million and 
indirect loans from the RFB channels 
Y350 million. Of the Y71 million equip- 
ment funds, as much as Y67 million is 
borrowed from the RFB. 

These avtomobile companies would 
suffer from lack of funds more acutely 
than at present, if the RFB should be 
abolished. In such a case, it would 
become hardly possible for them to 
retain, their present level of production, 
To cope with the situation, they are 
niannine to adopt a monthly instalment 
system for sales expansion. 

In the ease of shipbuilding and 
rolling-stock, the present impasse will 
prebahly be overcome through export 
promotion. Automobile makers how- 
ever cannot expect much from foreign 
customers, although they are thinking 
of selling their midget cars to Pakistan, 
Korea, India and some Far Eastern 
countries. This does not mean that 
there is no hope for car export, because 
no small car is offered to the world by 
the United States and because Japan- 
made smal] cars are cheap and suitable 
for land traffic in less-advanced coun- 
uries. 


ROLLING-STOCK 


The rolling-stock industry was pro- 
moted under the generous protection of 
the Ministry of Transportation, because 
all of the leading corporations in this 
field have long been sub-contractors for 
Government railways. On the other 
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hand, it has always been under strict 
supervision and control by the Ministry. 
Production and repairing programs 
have to be restricted every year within 
the framework of budgetary appropria- 
tions for Government railways as orders 
from private railroad and tramway com= 
panies, if anv, are small iy quantity. 
lt is certain that the industry will be 
hard hit by the drastic curtailment of 
the 1949-50 national budget. 

The 1948-49 budgetary appropriations 
for volling-stock construction totalled 
Y.4,250 million. The figure was enough 
to operate the rolling-stock industry at 
about 30 per cent of existing capacity. 
But leading rolling-stock corporations 
made Y.1,600 million worth more than. 
the budgetary appropriations in accor- 
dance with informa] suggestions by the 
Ministry since they found it hardly pos- 
sible to reduce their operation as low 
as 30 per cent, 

The 1949-50 railways budget still 
remains to be decided. Because Y.1,600 
million has to be deducted for paying 
the aforementioned suggested orders, 
there are indications that the budget will 
be pared to the ¥.3,000 million mark. 
With such small appropriations, produc- 
tion in 1949 will have to be curtailed 
to 30 per cent of the 1948 output 
estimated at Y.9,500 million. This 
figure is broken down as follows: 
5,220 million for the Ministry of Trans- 
portation, 1,000 million for private rail- 
roads and tramways, 980 million for 
exports, 1,500 million for suggested 
orders and 800 million for others. 

Before and during the war, private 
rolling-stock corporations specialized in 
new car construction, whereas more than 
30 repair shops under direct manage- 
ment of the Ministry of Transportation 
undertook al] sorts of repair works 
insofar as Government railways were 
concerned. With the termination of the 
war however efficiency in all these re- 
pair shops dropped to such extent tha; 
leading private manufacturers began to 
receive orders for repair from the 
Ministry. This has greatly contributed 
to the postwar business results of 
rolling-stock makers, because repair 
works require comparatively small 
quantities of materials and show a more 
rapid turnover than new manufactures. 
Indications are increasing that no re- 
pair order will henceforth be made to 
private makers so as to forestall the 
Government’s personnel adjustment pro- 


gram. These circumstances will deal 
another blow to private  rolling-stock 
corporations. 


Further promotion of exports, theve- 
fore, is the only hope as in the case of 
the shipbuilding industry, especially in 
view that the production cost of rolling- 
stock is low. About 60 per cent of the 
annual production was sold abroad be- 
fore the war; trade prospects depend 
upon whether sufficient orders will come 
from foreign clients. Arter the war’s 
end, Y980 million worth has already 
been shipped to the Soviet Union, 
Y.1,580 million to Siam and Y.240 
million to the Philippines. The sec- 
ond batch of orders from Siam 
still remains to be _ fulfilled. and 
inquiries are coming from Korea, 
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Pakistan. Much can be expected from 
the conclusion of a trade agreement 
with Korea, and the Y.2,000 million 
worth inquiry from Pakistan, if formal- 
ly concluded, will be a boon to Japanese 
volling-stock makers. 

The big five companies—Nippon 
Sharyo, Kawasaki Sharyo, Kisha Seizo, 
Hitachi Seisakusho and Mitsubishi 
Jukogyo—manufacture tram and freight 
cars as well as steam locomotives. ‘he 
Nippon Sharyo, Kawasaki Sharyo and 
the Kisha Seizo specialize in this field 
alone, whereas the two others make all 
sorts of machinery and equipment. 
Blectric locomotives are made by the 
Mitsubishi Denki and the Toshiba 
Sharyo. The leading makers of pas- 
senger coaches and tram and _ freight 


cars are: Niigata Tekkosho, Teikoku 
Sharyo, Kinki Sharyo and Kinami 
Sharyo. 


Besides, there are many other firms, 
some making rolling-stock parts and 
railway equipment and others having 
converted from munitions to these lines 
with the end of the war. Members of 
the ‘Tetsudo Sharyo Kogyo Kyokai 
(Rolling-stock Manufacturers Aissocia- 
tion) include the following: 34 car 
makers, 15 companies. specializing in 
electrical engineering and 46 parts 
fabricators. Some of these, especially 
those which are making parts and which 
have converted from munitions, will be 
forced to wind up their business, 
although leading corporations like the 
bie five will be well able to survive 
whatever crisis sets in. 


SEWING-MACHINES 


Sewing-machine exports during 1948- 
-49 fiscal year have eclipsed the project- 
ed goal of 20,000 units since contracts 
for 45,000 units were concluded from 
April 1948 to March 1949. Shipments 
from April to November 1948 totalled 
9.600 units. From the  war’s end to 
December 1947 only 2,017 units were 
exported, most of them to Shanghai, 
and others to Hongkong and _  Indo- 
china. Of the 1948 exports, about 
one half was destined for the United 
States and the rest to Australia, India, 
Siam and Africa. To the United States 
are exported sewing-machine heads 
without table and they are _ retailed 
there after having been equipped with 
motors and other accessories. 

The price ratio for sewing-machines 
stood at Y415 to the dollar. It often 
occurs that these are being exported 
about 10 per cent higher than the 
tabulated floor prices: for instance, 
the pedal system HAI type at $40 
(ordinary grade) and $45 _ superior 
grade) and the HAI type head, with- 
out table and stand, at $25 (ordinary 
grade) and $28-30 (superior grade). 
With the single exchange rate set at 
Y360 to the dollar, it will be necessary 
for sewing-machine makers to cut 
down by about 20 per cent their cost 
of production. It may be possible to 
raise export prices to some degree. 

Manufactured in 1948 were more 
than 180,000 units, or two times that 
of the previous year. Monthly produc- 
tion is estimated to have reached the 
20,000 unit mark of late. This year’s 
output will again be doubled as the 
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Foreign Exchange Business by Japanese Banks 


(By a Japanese Banker) 


A plan for using Japanese banks 
more extensively in the foreign ex- 
change field, permitting them to enter 
into correspondent relation with for- 
eign banks abroad, has been drawn 
up by the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board. Consulting the Finance 
Ministry, the Board of Trade anc 
circles, the Foreign E2- 
change Control Board, worked for 
drafting a unifying measure to settle 
the trade balances between Japan and 
her customers. They propose to create 
an entirely new system for handling 
the foreign exchange business by Jap- 
anese banks, after they have  con- 
cluded the correspondent agreement 
with overseas banks. Soon the plan 
will be submitted to SCAP authorities 
for their consideration. 

Since it is expected that the bran- 
ches of foreign banks in Japan will 
start domestic banking business under 
the single general exchange rate, 
Japanese banks are anxious to have 
their overseas correspondents so that 
their lack of branches overseas may 
be covered by them. 

The fundamental idea of the Beard 


concerning the future setup of the 
foreign exchange business may be 
summarized in two points. (1), all the 


foreign currency and yen funds, both 
payable and receivable, will be con- 
trolled as heretofore by SCAP through 
the trade fund and, (2), two sub- 
sidiary accounts will be newly opened 
in New York and London in the name 
of SCAP so as to settle the exchange 
balance with foreign banks. The plan 
1s designed to be adapiable even after 


scheduled goal is set at 335,000 units 
(300,000 for household use and 35,000 
for business use). Out of this, 120,000 


units (100,000 for household use 
and 20,000 for business use) are 
scheduled for export. 

For such an ambitious expansion 


program, at least Y500 million will be 
required as equipment fund because 
many of the existing plants will have 
to be enlarged and new equiprnent, 


including single-purpose machines, 

installed. 

Leading Makers and Their Production 
Monthly 
Output 

Brand in Unit 

Harada Seisakusho Happy ..... 1,000 

Janome Sewing- 

Machine ....... Janome . 2,000 
Nippon Seikoho .. Pine....... 2,000 
Tsugami Seisa- 

Rishol es. Pee Tsugami ... 1,000 
Nippon Sewing- 

Machine... ..052. Brother .... 2,000 
Mitsubishi Denki . Mitsubishi . 2,000 
Fuji Sangyo ..... Rythny oo 800 
Aichi Kogyo Toyota’... 900 
Fukusuke Tabi .. Fukusuke .. 600 
Ishikawajima-Shi- 

Baura Turbine . Marta . 700-800 
Tokyo Juki ...... DUR. I 700-800 


_proceeds thereof are 


control of the foreign exchange fund, 
now under SCAP = supervision, has 
has been shifted to the Japanese 
authorities. 

The gist of the plan is as Zollows:— 

(A) Negotiation and collection of 
export bills:—1. A trader will negotiate 
export bills to any of the Japanese 
banks handling foreign exchange 
documents. 2. Bearing the name of the 
negotiating bank as its beneficiary, the 
bill must bear the statement that the 
to be placed to 
the SCAP account. 3. The Japanese 
bank will despatch the bill to its cor- 
respondent for collection abroad. 4 An 
application for the collection of the 
bill will explicitly state that the pro- 
ceeds are payable to SCAP subsidiary 
account. 5. The Japanese bank pays 
the yen equivalent of the bill amount 
to the drawer the fund of which is to 
be replenished by the trade fund. 


(B) Overseas remittances payable :— 
1. When remittance is made by one of 
the correspondents to a Japanese 
bank the value will be placed to the 
credit of SCAP subsidiary account. 
Subsequently, the Japanese bank in 
Tokyo will be notified to that effect. 
2. After the payment of the yen for 
the value of this remittance, the Jap- 
anese bank will receive the equivalent 
from the trade fund. 

(C) The negotiation of travejers’ 
checks, and bills drawn under a 
letter of credit, will be handled like- 
wise. 

(D) Coilection of import  bills:— 
As for the collection of import bills. 
two different procedures are sug- 
gested. Plan I:— 1. When a foreign 
bank negotiates at its own account 
an interest-bill drawn on a Japanese 
bank (the issuer of the letter of 
credit concerned), the same will be 
fcrwarded to the Japanese bank to- 
gether with the relative shipping 
documents. 2 After the acceptance of 
the bill the Japanese bank will give 
a notice to the negotiating bank te 
that effect. 3. An arrangement will 
be made between the Japanese bank 
and the importer to produce an in- 
terest-bearing bill in yen, equivalent 
to the amount of the import bill, 
payable one day prior to its maturity. 
4. Collecting from the importer the 
value of the above bill together with 
the interest on it, the Japanese bank 
will put the amount to the _ trade 
fund. 5. A notice will be despatched 
toward the subsidiary account to ef- 
fect a payment to the negotiating 
bank of the amount of the bills to- 
gether with the interest on it. 


Plan IIl:— 1. A foreign bank  dis- 
counts a bill drawn on one of the 
subsidiary accounts of SCAP, and 
transmits same to the bank holding 
the subsidiary account. 2. The relative 
shipping documents will be sent direct- 
ly to the Japanese bank, the issuer of 
the letter of credit concerned. 3. The 
benk hotding the SCAP - subsidiary 
account accordingly accepts the bill 
drawn on it, whose acceptance will 
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be advised to the Japanese bank 
which issued the letter of credit.. 4. 
in accordance with the notice received, 
the Japanese bank requests the im- 
porter to produce a promissory note 
in yen, payable one day prior to the 
maturity of the said bill. 5. On the 
cue-date cf the note, the value of the 
note will be collected from the im- 
porter, thereby crediting the trade 
fund. 6. In case the import bill is 
drawn payable at sight, proceeds in 
yen together with the interest will 
be collected from the trader im- 
mediately following the advice from 
the bank holding the subsidiary ac- 
count. By so doing, the Japanese 
bank will placa the amount to the 
trade fund account. 

(EZ) Outward remittances: —1l. The 
applicant obtains a license from the 
authorities concerned for a remittance 
through a Japanese bank. 2. ‘ihe value 
in yen will be paid in the trade fund 
by the Japanese bank. 3. An advice 
ot remittance bearing the license 
number wili be sent to its correspon- 
dent. 4. After receiving the advice 
the correspondent will pay the sum tc 
the payee and receive the correspond- 
ing amount from the SCAP subsidiary 
account. 
SSeS 
MALAYAN BARTER TRADE WITH 

SUMATRA 


Recent reports have suggested the 
revival of barter trade between Singa- 
pore and certain ports of Sumatra. 
In the terms of the agreed minute 
relating to trade between Malaya 
and Indonesia. barter trade is describ- 
ed as an expedient designed to facili- 
tate the flow of trade where, due to 
political or other factors, normal 
trading cannot be followed. The 
financing of such normal trade is con- 
cucted through banks and it follows 
therefore, that in those areas of 
Sumatra which are not under the 
control of the Government of Indo- 
nesia, branch banks have not yet 
been set up and _ trade on a barter 
basis is the only way to sustain the 
economy cf such areas. 

It is a fact that barter trade with 
non-Federal areas of North Sumatra 
has never ceased despite reports to 
the contrary, and ships make regular 
séilings from Singapore to ports in the 
former residency and dependencies of 
Acheen. and to Sinabang, Goenong 
Sitoli and Teicekadalem on the island 
of Simeuloege and Nias. 

Shipping te these areas under flags 
fereign to Indonesia is confined to 
two common carriers each month, and 
ail vessels ere required to call at the 
examination points of Belawan Deli 
or Sabang, »efore proceeding to or 
from non-Fed=2ra] areas. 

It must be remembered that Singa- 
pore has never had an extensive bar- 
ter trade with North Sumatra’ and 
that barter trade between North 
Sumatra perts- and Penang is continu- 
ing as before. 

Barter trade with certain areas of 
East Sumatra has been modified to 
enable trade to continue with remote 
areas of Federal territory where 
banking facilities are unlikely to be 
set up. The areas are in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Singapore. 
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Japan’s Foreign Trade Program for 1949 


(All amounts in one 


Exports: 
RCUTUCS | x MRE Su 10 iran coos 846 
Cotton yarnce sF...°f 55 
Gatton fabrics! 2a. 330 
Special Cotton fabrics 75 
Woollen goods ....... 45 
TROW WSELKGMI Soniye Ak os co 126 
ike Pa rICs ee ak ay Sets 94 
Staple yam 2.2.45 4= on 
Staple fiber fabrics 42 
Clothing matters 42 
Metals, Machines etc. 415 
Sundry goods ...6..2 3: 157 
BAAS Sows ehes cde ena ats We 15 
Glassware, Ceramic 63 
(Christmas) Toys 46 
Lumber Bamboo and 
manufactures thereof 31 
Chemicdisr sk) oon cae 94 
Rubber BOOds 9 Gocast:: 17 
Medicines, Dyestuffs 46 
airs, Hides 6te. cn LLG: 
Portland cement ..... 20 
Agricultural d Aquatic 
OOO GUS s,s. acy oes 76 
NE a a cae ee td 9 
Codsliver oi cw dues 6 
Progeny ish yo. eo. 5 
tavoceries? TC PSi 7 2 9 
Canned Provisions Pai 
Mepetables ees wc Hf 
OURETSOS Poet , 16 
ROU Sane tes oe 1,597 


Japan’s Imports & Exports by Commodities 
in 1947 and 1948 


(All values in thousands of U.S. dollars) 


Imports: 


Foodstuffs 
Salt 
Textiles 
Fertilizers 
Giide-Blb Oe 
Metals & Mineral Products 
COOUMEE RD Sic SL PPE S secs tas 
WraGhinest ie. TOO en 00 ernceyh s anys 
Medicines & Chemical. materia} 
Crude rubber 
Oils & Fats 
Lumber. 
Others 


177) 


papers 4 ee 5 eS RCS SITs 


Exports: 


Textiles 
MPAs Ge LOOMS | sips avann eye 510ml curiae 9 <6 
Metals & Products thereof, Mineral 

TOUTS. eee Uae ite wieieteiw aaa ANE NN sinh 
Coal 
Fertilizers 
Medicines & Chemical goods 
Glassware, Ceramic 
TANTS MP ADOUS. AUC. his sips tie Gia ss s.a's 
Farm & Aquatic Products 
Others 


Ce ee ec 
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hundred million Yen) 
Imports: , 
General Import Goods 1,385 
Textile materials 694 
(inclusive of Raw Cotton 904) 
Coal 5 no. Gea eee 21 
Iton, (Ofe: _., eee ay 
Bale Mc. jpareenrae een 45) 
Oils;, Patgeetewy s2e ae. 65 
Staple foodstuifs and 
Podders) Sista. acne 57 
LSUINDEL jeu clas a 2 eee 30 
Crude, rubbertiecy. tee 29 
Hides & Leather ..... 27 
Soy \be@ans juseercs rele 21 
Pig GpOT is os. oti 14 
Mineral Products, Non- 
ferrous metais ...... 53 
Imports under Aid Funds 1.750 
Foodstuiis © Wi. 2k. Bees 990 
Mineral ‘ous. 2205.5... 228 
Nitrate of Ammonia 103 
Gadistie Salt soe ae ee 50 
Coall” tyeeer sents se 3 
Tron: OLeaw sige es ieee 30 
UB Buccs pce eae ee ae 52 
DULAL | ote. coer Beene 7 
Textile materials ..... 83 
Others: Se ace sae 
FOGG. 2 4s.cmceee eee 33139 
1947 Oe 1943 Ge 
295,107 56.1 313,857 46.27 
12,061 2S 25,066 3.67 
82,824 V5% 155.253 22.74 
67,193 12.8 31,099 4.55 
37,917 72 51,172 7.50 
608 0.1 22,508 3.30 
324 0.1 23.742 3.48 
yee 14 527 0.08 
10,103 1.9 21,687 3.18 
6,129 LA 11,056 1.62 
1,903 0.4 9.043 1.33 
1,780 0.3 4.410 0.64 
3.010 0.6 11.172 1.64 
526,130 100 682.612 100 
1947 Oy 1948 Gh 
133,499 76.9 157,104 60.75 
7,073 4.1 20,992 8.12 
4,887 2.8 14,862 5.75 
8,130 4.8 9,888 3.82 
2,541 15 1,537 0.59 
2,022 ee 10,439 4.04 
1,078 0.6 11,757 4.55 
7,491 4.3 3,364 1.30 
6,204 3.3 14,556 5.63 
643 0.3 14,112 5.45 
175,568 100 258,621 100 
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JAPANESE NATIONAL INCOME FOR 1949 


The Economic Stabilization Board has made public its estimate of the 


national income for the 1949 fiscal year. } 
The following are the excerpts from their 
estimate as compared with the actual figures in 1948. 


will amount to Y2,974.2 billion. 


Wage income 
Individual income 
(a. Agriculture-Forestry 
(| and marine industries 
(b. Individual business 
3. Individual income from 
interest etc. ae 
4. Corporation income 
72 


Nr 


rent. 


Total 


The income of the population 


(in billion yen) 


1948 1949 
Calender Fiscal Calender Fiscal 
year vear year vear 
858.9 1.088.1 1,306.4 1,310.0 
1,217.8 1,354.5 1,479.6 1,517.6 
478.3 524.8 569.8 576.3 
739.5 829.7 909.8 941.3 
44.1 51.5 67.6 67.6 
43.5 47.0 75.0 79.0 
2,164.3 2,461.1 2.928.6 2.974.2 


SE REA NTE RES BO SBN A ES AN IESE ITLL REE TEETER ELE TL EAS 


Report from Siam 


(From 


An International Exhibition 


With the advance made by Siam 
both industrially and economically, it 
is now proposed that a Far East In- 
ternational Exposition should be held 
in Bangkok next year and plans are 
already being tentatively made to bring 
this about. March 5, 1951, the date of 
the Emperor’s birthday, has been sug- 
gested as a suitable opening date and 
also that the exposition should be kept 
open until the end of March 1951. 
This would enable visitors from all 
over the world to visit Siam at a time 
most convenient for themselves. It is 
felt that an exhibition of this scope 
covering every aspect of Siam’s indus- 
trial and social life and the arts would 
naturally focus attention. The Union 
Bank of Bangkok has already agreed 
to underwrite the company which is 
in the process of being formed to work 
out the scheme. As the managing 
director of the company has pointed 
out, the exhibition will not only serve 
to stimulate business but will increase 
the Government’s revenue by millions 
of bahts. 


Spinning Plant 


An interesting industrial development 
is taking place by the owners of the 
Sung Sing textile mills of China who are 
submitting a plan to the Siamese Gov- 
ernment to establish a spinning plant in 
Bengkcok with a capita! of at least half 
a million US dollars or about ten 
million baht at the op2n market rate. 
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The plan inciudes a clause whereby the 
Siamese Government will hold 40 per 
cent of the shares, the company 40 and 
the public twenty. 


At the moment it is realized that the 
spindles of the company are for the 
most part old and it is suggested that 
10,000 spindles, costing about a million 
US dollars would have to be purchased. 
All these plans are as yet in the initial 
stage, but should the scheme prove 
successful it is expected that the cul- 
tivation if cotton will be stimulated as 
the plant would require roughly i0,000 
pounds a day, ali of which would pre- 
ferably be bought locally. 


Siam’s Export Trade 


A statement issued by the Premier 
some three weeks ago giving the eco- 
nomic situation of the country was of 
vital interest, and showed that Siam’s 
export trade had made _ considerable 
strides during the vast few years. In 
1941, just before the outbreak of the 
South-east Asia war, Siam’s exports 
reached Tcs.121,000.000. but a fait re- 
sulted with the loss of overseas mar- 
kets. Tn 1948 Siam’s trade took a 
favourable turn and the Government 
was enabled to repay a great part of 
the foreign loans raised for the pur- 
chase of essential commodities. Exports 
of rice from Siam between October 
1945 and December 1947 totalied 916- 
700 tons, but it is anticipated that this 
figure will be increased to 1,000,000 
tons this year as some 410,000 tons 
have already been exported. 
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Rubber and tin are two commodities 
which comprise a large part of Siam’s 
exports. Nearly all the rubber and tin 
produced in the country are earmark- 
ed tor export. the great bulk of it is 
going to the United States. Penang ~ 
last year took altogether about 671,660 — 
piculs of tin for smelting purposes, but. 
of this amount Siam only contributed 
some 28.000 tons. It is felt that tin 
production should be increased to bring 
it more on a line with pre-war levels. 

The position in the teak market was 
not so good during 1948, as the price 
demanded for Siamese teak was con- 
sidered too high and orders went to 
other countries. As a result the Gov- 


‘ernment has rescinded the order com- 


peliting all exporters of teak to sell 
part of the foreign currency obtained 
to the Bank of Siam. 
Immigration 

With the exodus of many 
from China, it is interesting to learn 
that the Siamese quota for Chinese 
and Indians of 200 annually. has been 
reached. Other immigrants this year 
have included Pakistan 100, Great Bri- 
tain 77, United States 44, Netherlands 
28, France 8, the Philippines 8, and 
Eurma 1. 

Trade Mission to U.S.A. 

A Siamese trade mission is at the 
moment visiting the United States for 
the purpose of exploring the possibil- 
ities of increasing Siamese — United 
States trade. The main point of in- 
terest is the buying of locomotives and 
other equipment to rehabilitate the 
1,500 mile Siamese railway system. The 
possibilities of air transport are also 
being studied as a means of encourag- 
ing tourist traffic. As it is. Bangkok 
has already an imobortant air field 
which is served by a number of inter- 
national airlines. The Mission is also 
planning to visit Japan to check up 
progress on a six million dollars or- 
der for rail equipment and other types 
of machinery placed with Japanese 
concerns due for delivery at the end of 
1949. 


International Monetary Fund 

It has been officially announced from 
Washington that Siam has become 2 
member of the International Monetary 
Fund and Worid Bank. Siam’s quota is 
US$500,000. 
Imports of Motor cars 

It has been announced by the Minis- 
try of Commerce that not more than 
900 motorcars will be allowed into 
Siam during the year. The importa- 
tion regulation will oniy allow 450 for 
the first half of the year, but no restric- 
tion will be made on the importation 
of trucks. 


people 


